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Brook on the second round, that famous obstacle on the 

Aintree course standing, in this international steeple- 
chase, for the constitution of the United States of America ; 
and we do not understand the emotion generated in Europe 
by the realisation that in America constitution and tradition 
alike are against automatic commitments to war. When 
people talk about putting “ teeth ” into international engage- 
ments for preventing war, they always seem to assume, against 
the experience of even the last few years, that legal engage- 
ments signed and sealed in treaties are the type of denture 
required. For our part we think otherwise. 


Me | ‘HE North Atlantic Pact has about reached Beecher’s 


Treaties Without Power 


ONSIDER, for instarice, the most recent test of all. 

Britain and France were bound together by treaty in 

1940 to make war and peace together ; but a great part 
of the French people had been plunged into war @ contre ceur, 
and the state of their Fighting Services as a whole reflected 
both in spirit and in its material defects the country’s deep 
repugnance to further sacrifice of its manhood and its soil. 
By contrast, the nations of the British Commonwealth were 
not bound by written obligation of any sort or kind ; but they 
came together instantaneously from the moment this country 
was known to be involved, and they stood together unflinch- 
ingly to the end. What matters, then, is not the paper bond. 
It is two quite different things, namely, the will and the 
power ; and the only way of demonstrating the will in time 
to deter aggressors is to organise the power. If from 1933 
onwards we had been willing to face this truth and act upon 
it, there would have been no war. There was no lack of 
collective security on paper, but a fatal lack of will and power. 
Very little would have been gained by the signature of further 
documents, however binding in their supposed effect. The 
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only way of showing decisively that we meant to fight, if 
challenged, was (if we may so vary the famous “ jingo ” song) 
“to have the men, to have the guns and to have the training 
too.”’ Good teeth, not rickety dentures—that is what tells. 


Stationery and Telephones 


ce 


UNS ” must stand nowadays, of course, for a vast 
and varied range of equipment by sea, land and air. 
As to that we are already deeply indebted to the 
United States, not only for the atom bomb (which counts a 
lot), but for a costly attention to her Fighting Services which 
constitutes at present our main security against war. It 
remains for the other members of the proposed North Atlantic 
Pact to do their part in military preparation. This consists 
at present mainly of committees well equipped with stationery 
and telephones, and little else of a warlike character ; but 
there again we are dependent upon the goodwill of the United 
States, and a renewal of Lend-Lease for military material will 
be of far greater importance to Europe than the phrases in the 
Pact which the American Senate may ultimately approve. 


How Wise We Were ! 


T seems most unlikely, on the latter point, that “ the 

Senate will consent to sign away the ultimate power of 

decision which the Constitution confers on it ; and we are 
strongly of opinion that the importance of automatic commit- 
ment should not be overstressed. The first object of the Pact 
is to prevent war ; it will have failed, and failed calamitously, 
if it does not achieve that result. It is therefore well to 
remember that a potential aggressor is more certain to be 
deterred by the military strength arrayed against him than 
by the treaty terms which condition its use. And conversely, 
the weaker a combination, the more likely its cohesion to be 
put to the test ”—and to wither under it. The sentences just 
quoted are not new to these columns. They are taken from 
a paragraph dealing with the North Atlantic Pact in‘our own 
““ Episodes of the Month” for January; but they come so 
pat to the occasion for what has been happening since that 
we make no apology for reproducing them. 


The ‘‘ Statement on Defence, 1949 ”’ 


HAT, then, is the progress of organisation amongst 
the European partners in the Pact? The United 


Kingdom Government published on February 15, its 
Statement on Defence for 1949. It makes good reading so far 
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as preliminary organisation is concerned. In that matter, 
this country has given an effective lead, and the framework 
has been created in a remarkably short time. But it is only 
a framework. What is now required is to put flesh, nerve 
and muscle upon the bones ; and that process depends very 
largely, we must repeat, upon the provision from America 
of equipment or of means for manufacturing equipment on 
terms which Western Europe can afford. The White Paper 
happily shows that in helping its Allies to equip themselves, 
this country is doing all it can. 


The British Share 


S to our own Services, the picture is drawn with a much 

less certain hand. All is well enough on the naval side ; 

between them the Royal Navy and that of the United 
States unquestionably rule the waves, and they can deal with 
any conceivable menace from craft beneath the waves if their 
equipment for that purpose is sedulously improved and over- 
hauled. The¥total expenditure on all three Services is 
increased (excluding? terminal and non-effective charges of 
which the Estimates are now very properly relieved), from 
{547 million in 1948-49 to {654-5 million for the coming 
financial year. The total strength, which will stand at 
793,000 on April 1, will have fallen to 750,000 by March 31, 
1950; but that figure seems high enough in peace time, 
provided it contains an adequate proportion of fully-trained 
Regular personnel. The crux for both Army and Royal Air 
Force is Regular personnel; and, apart from orotund 
phrases, the White Paper throws little light upon the question 
of how that personnel is not to be devoted, almost exclusively, 
to the half-training of Reserves. 


The Service Estimates 


HE House of Commons will soon be discussing the 

Service Estimates, and much will turn upon the 

thoroughness with which it probes the Government’s 
proposals. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Shinwell made a very 
poor showing in the Defence debate before Christmas, and the 
nation’s representatives must insist that the vital questions 
still left open are answered and cleared up. We publish in 
this issue a second article by Major-General Lyne which 
proves, to our mind, conclusively that conscription for some 
period is necessary in order to give the Army an at least 
partially trained Reserve and to keep the Territorials young 
and up to strength. But the question of the period for which 
compulsory service should be rendered remains open to 
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argument. The Government’s vacillations from eighteen 
months to one year and then back to the longer period have 
created as much misgiving in their own party as in other 
ones ; and Ministers will have to show, not only that they have 
a thought-out plan, but also that it will give us the military 
strength we require with the minimum of prejudice to the 
national economy. 
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The Value of Regulars 


HE efficiency of the Royal Air Force depends absolutely 

upon the strength and quality of its Regular personnel, 

which must at all costs be brought up to the full measure 
of its requirements. Air Marshal Sir Guy Garrod’s article on 
“Strategic Bombing ”’ on another page cogently illustrates 
that necessity. But the needs of the Regular Army are no 
less imperative ; if it is overtaxed with the duty of training 
other than Regular soldiers or too far diluted with National 
Servicemen, it will inevitably fall short of the nation’s require- 
ments. 

Major-General Lyne writes on the assumption that volun- 
tary recruitment will never provide us with more than 200,000 
Regulars, and that the period of conscription cannot in 
consequence be less than eighteen months. Given his premiss, 
the argument is unanswerable ; but every Regular is worth so 
much to the Army and the Royal Air Force by comparison 
with a National Serviceman, and conscription for any period 
long enough to render National Servicemen available for 
service overseas entails so heavy a cost to the nation in 
broken education and reduced productive capacity, that the 
premiss is not to be taken for granted without much closer 
examination than has yet been given to it. 


A New Appeal ? 


would or would not produce volunteers for Regular service 

on an adequate scale because a properly weighted and 
strongly presented one has never yet been attempted. Con- 
scription is unpopular ; and the country ought to know what 
alternative measures, if any, are practicable, in order that its 
incidence upon the youth and industry of the nation may be 
reduced as far as possible. High pay might do something ; 
but security for good employment when a man’s service is 
complete would do a good deal more. On that all well- 
informed opinion is agreed; and the whole nation could 
surely be brought to understand that none deserves security 
better than the man who helps to reduce the burden of con- 


FE is impossible to say whether a really national appeal 
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scription upon the rest of his generation and also upon the 
productive economy of the country. It is true that if a new 
appeal for volunteers were successfully made, conscription 
would still be necessary to build up the strength of the Terri- 
torial Army and an adequate Reserve ; but for that purpose 
six months’ compulsory service would probably suffice. The 
conviction is growing that some period of national service for 
the youth of the nation is a civic principle of moral value in a 
Welfare State; and it might win the day completely, if the 
form of service required were improved and the period 
shortened. 


The Ledgers of the State 


ERVICES which have to fight for money in peace time as 

strenuously as they fight for the country in war may be 

excused for blindness to this aspect of the case. Con- 
scription presents an easier solution because only a part of its 
cost is represented in the Annual Estimates, the loss to the 
nation in productive man-power and in broken educational 
careers having no place in the budgetary ledger which the 
Treasury prepares for Parliament. The State, however, must 
have many ledgers, if the duty of Governments to make the 
most of our national resources is to be soundly and providently 
done ; and the House of Commons showed a wise grasp of that 
essential fact by insisting in its debate before Christmas that 
the Army problem had not so far been adequately thought 
out. The budgetary cost of maintaining a Regular Army of 
300,000 would undoubtedly be high; but if it enabled the 
period of conscript service to be reduced to six months’ basic 
training, it would make for higher efficiency from the military 
standpoint and greater economy from the national one, while 
still meeting the need for a large, if only partially trained, 
Reserve. 


Summer Training in Camp 


NE other point seems to deserve consideration both 

from the popular and the Treasury points of view. 

The cost of buildings and barracks for the present 
scheme is sure to be immense, if the amenities urged upon the 
Government are to be fully provided. Might this cost not be 
largely avoided and other advantages gained, if the period 
of compulsory service could be confined to the summer season 
when a much greater part of the day can be spent in the open 
air and most of the necessary housing provided by tents ? 
Camping comes much nearer real campaigning than routine 
barrack life, and it could assuredly be made more acceptable 
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than walled parade grounds to the average youth. Open-air 
training in summer time would certainly also be better for 
morale and health; and educational careers would not be 
seriously prejudiced by a six months’ vacation—they should 
indeed be easily adapted to it, since the educational calendar 
as at present fixed need not be regarded as unalterable. It 
would be satisfactory from every point of view to be able to 
regard conscript service, not as a break in education or as of 
serious prejudice to the national economy in other vital 
respects, but as an accepted phase of schooling, profitably 
spent in country surroundings. 
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The Case for a Commission 


T may be that National Service cannot be reduced to a 

period of six months, because a higher intake of Regular 

personnel is unobtainable ; but the respective cost of the 
two systems in all the nation’s ledgers has not been cast, nor 
have all means yet been tried for securing a higher percentage 
of Regulars. Our view, therefore, is that Parliament should 
keep an open mind upon the subject until these things have 
been done, and that the period of eighteen month’s compulso 
service now demanded by the Government should, in the 
meanwhile, be regarded as provisional. Uncertainty as to 
the period, is, moreover, so unfair and so calamitous for all 
the annual classes of the next few years that the alternatives 
should be threshed out without delay, so that a final decision 
may be taken this year between the various alternatives. 
There is a strong case for entrusting the enquiry to a Com- 
mission equipped to weigh the educational and economic as 
well as the military factors in the balance. The country needs 
a clear-cut policy backed by a majority of all parties in 
Parliament, and the surest way of obtaining it is through a 
Commission which can present the issue in all its bearings. 


Juggling the Call-up 


HERE would be one outstanding advantage in giving 

National Service that form, if practicable—namely, that 

it should enable the whole of an annual class to be taken 
for training, apart from legal deferment for certain types of 
workers such as miners. The present system is in that respect 
profoundly unsatisfactory. Out of 300,000 young men who 
registered in 1947 only 187,000 were taken. On what principle 
were I13,000 exempted from service? No one knows. The 
new White Paper states that 174,000 will be called up in the 
coming year. ‘‘ These numbers,” it adds, “ are rather more 
than the numbers accepted last year’’; and it indicates 
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that the Services will juggle the intake to suit themselves 
by raising the age of call-up as circumstances require. 


Conscription Must be Fair 


HIS method, or lack of method, is unjust and intolerable. 

It was no doubt inevitable in war that the annual intake 

should be arbitrarily regulated by varying the physical 
standard and so on ; but this will not do in peace time. The 
sovereign virtue of National Service should be that it is 
required alike of every one—that there is, in other words, no 
arbitrary, unexplained and incalculable discrimination about 
it. If the nation finds that the annual intake is being juggled 
to meet the convenience or training capacity of the Services 
and that in consequence only the fittest of their generation 
are being taken, one of the strongest arguments for universal 
National Service will have been thrown upon the scrap-heap, 
and popular sentiment will, quite rightly, set decisively 
against it. The fate of from 100,000 to 150,000 young men 
a year cannot be left to the Services to settle as their con- 
venience prescribes. This is yet another reason why Parliament 
should insist upon searching scrutiny of the Government’s 
proposals. 


Mr. St. Laurent at Washington 


T is deeply interesting to learn from Mr. St. Laurent, 

Canada’s new Prime Minister, that the discussion of 

Western Union on which he is engaged in Washington is 
linked with a plan for closer integration of the defence systems 
of Canada and the United States. It seems that two projects 
are in view—one of them an agreement regarding air bases 
in Newfoundland as well as Canada, the other for setting up 
a radar screen to protect the North American continent 
against air attack, more particularly by the Arctic route. 
The Armed Services Sub-Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington has lately given its approval to the 
latter ; and it is manifestly of great importance, not only to 
the two North American States, but to their partners on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

In speaking to the Press, Mr. St. Laurent said that he 
regarded “‘ practical co-operation between friendly neighbours 
as more important than written texts”—an observation 
which seems to show that he shares our opinion on automatic 
commitments to war. He also answered a question as to 
whether Canada would join the Pan-American system by 
indicating that “he did not favour any form of grouping 
which excluded Canada’s traditional links with Europe.’ He 
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added that the Pan-American system was limited to republics, 
“‘ whereas Canada has, and prefers to maintain, a monarchy.” 
We trust that the Commonwealthsman with whom we 
recently had an argument will note this declaration. 


Reactions in Scandinavia 


HE rapid progress of organisation in the West has 

produced considerable reactions in Eastern Europe. 

The Kremlin began early last month by asking the 
Norwegian Government whether it proposed to join Western 
Union, and a few days later offered it a Non-Aggression Pact. 
(Amongst futile international engagements there is nothing 
to equal the history of Non-Aggression Pacts ; even at their 
best they are superfluous if signature of the Charter of the 
United Nations means anything.) According to reliable 
information, Sweden was then informed that adherence to 
the Atlantic brotherhood would be regarded as an aggressive 
act by Russia. It seems pretty certain nevertheless that 
Norway will join the North Atlantic Pact, and that Denmark 
will follow her. Sweden’s case is more difficult; she is a 
Baltic country while Norway is an Atlantic one, and she is 
naturally influenced by regard for the fate of Finland, still 
partly free but with a sword suspended over her. Sweden 
has a natural liking for neutrality, which has paid her well in 
the past ; but it does not look promising in present circum- 
stances, and it may be that a policy of well-armed independ- 
ence without commitments either way will be regarded as the 
best available expedient. 


Russia and Her Satellites 


N the southern folds of the Iron Curtain we are confronted 

with moves and declarations in Bulgaria which suggest 

that Marshal Tito may soon have new storms to weather. 
Austrian refugees report also that forced labour camps are 
multiplying in Czechoslovakia, and a conference is being 
held in Carlsbad under Soviet direction which seems to 
portend the formation of an Eastern Union including (if the 
Poles and Czechs can be manceuvred into consent) the 
Russian zone in Germany. A Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, known as “ Comecon,” has already been formed in 
Moscow on the model of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in Paris; but it does not seem 
popular in either Poland or Czechoslovakia, which are striving 
to avoid complete economic subservience to the Russian 
economy. 
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Spotlight on Hungary 

OMPARATIVELY little attention has, however, been 

paid in the West to these developments because the 

spotlight of Press and broadcast in all languages has 
been focussed upon the trial and condemnation of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Why do they always confess ? asked ‘‘ Scrutator ”’ 
with some pertinence in the Sunday Times for February 13. 
First-hand reports of the proceedings in Budapest were 
published by The Times from a correspondent who was 
present in court and watched the Cardinal at close quarters 
during the trial. By this authoritative account he seems to 
have looked his normal self and to have spoken with self- 
command and dignity. The published photographs, by 
contrast, give him a hunted expression; but flashlight 
photographs are no reliable criterion. 


The Ways of the New Inquisition 


do not believe, for our part, that the Cardinal was 
any more himself than all the other figures who, in 
Soviet trials, have confessed with unfailing monotony 
to the charges laid against them. The human brain is a 
delicate and highly vulnerable mechanism, and the Cardinal 
himself was well aware of it, since he took pains to absolve 
himself in advance of responsibility for what he might be 
brought to say after his imprisonment. There are refugees 
in this country who have seen and spoken to such prisoners 
before and after the ordeals to which they are subjected. 
The routine is familiar—starvation, salt food without drink, 
and then (when they cannot resist it) drink in quantity, but 
so medicated that it saps resistance and ends by producing 
complete subservience. 

What, however, bears particularly on the case of the 
Cardinal (to quote an example) is the fact that the victims 
after their ordeal look normal and speak normally. In one 
instance of which we have had first-hand evidence the victim 
was a soldier of outstanding endurance and intrepidity. After 
his trial his wife was allowed to see him. He looked normal 
and spoke normally ; but he did not recognise hs wife, and 
what he said was unbelievable to anyone who had known him 
previously. 


Christendom and Communism 
O much for the “ confessions’; the Cardinal’s deserve 
no more credence than those of an unbroken series of 
other broken penitents. It is only fair to him to believe 
in the warning which he himself gave before imprisonment 
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and to hold him guiltless of his own humiliation. But the - 
wider aspects of the trial and its still unwritten sequel are 
of burning interest to all Christian peoples. Two great 
authoritarian Powers, the Vatican and the Soviet Union, 
are locked in mortal combat, but not anxious on either side 
to drive the struggle to extremes and force an immediate 
decision. Compromise for the moment is therefore likely ; 
but persecution will not relax, and in the end either Chris- 
tianity or Communism will triumph. The sympathies of all 
Christendom are therefore engaged, including those of this 
Anglican and Protestant country. It will be terrible, as the 
struggle intensifies, to see new martyrs facing an Inquisi- 
tion more cruel and more subtly equipped than that which 
the Church itself administered in a passed phase of religious 
history. Yet the old assurance holds—Sanguis martyrnum 
semen Ecclesia. Cardinal Mindszenty stood as bravely 
against the Nazi as against the Soviet tyranny, and Christian- 
ity in all its forms is strengthened by his self-sacrifice—for 
his real and immortal self has been, in this world, obliterated. 


Premier Stalin’s Overture 


Stalin’s answers to an American journalist expressing a 

readiness to meet Mr. Truman should have evoked much 
scepticism throughout the West. Why, it was asked, choose 
a journalist as medium, if the approach were serious? Why 
address it to Mr. Truman alone, unless it was intended to sow 
distrust among the Western Allies ? Why stage a demonstra- 
tion like the Mindszenty trial and many other provocative 
acts, if there were any genuine desire for a détente? Why 
persist in the relentless campaign of Press and broadcast 
abuse against everything emanating from the West ? 

All these appearances to the contrary, we believe Premier 
Stalin’s overture to have been seriously meant.’ The medium 
chosen certainly suggests a propaganda motive ; but it must 
be remembered that answering questions may be locally more 
convenient than taking a diplomatic initiative, especially 
where, as in the East, immense importance attaches to 
“face’’. If American Press reports be accurate (and in 
such matters they are seldom much at fault), two roundabout 
approaches had already been made by a Russian Colonel in 
Berlin, who said that Premier Stalin was anxious to meet Mr. 
Truman if he could do so without detriment to his health, 
and added that the Premier’s health was causing some anxiety 
because he had had three “ attacks.’’ Russian soldiers do 
not volunteer such statements without precise instructions, 
still less repeat them on a second occasion when pressed. * 


E was natural that against this background Premier 
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Varga the Unorthodox 


HERE are other indications, moreover, which point the 

same way. One, for instance, may be found in the strange 

case of Academician Varga, on which Mr. Crankshaw 
comments in an article on a later page. Stalin has always 
preached the doctrine that there are ebbs and flows in the tide 
of Communist advance and that conciliation may be advisable 
in periods of ebb. The progress achieved with the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, the recent setbacks to 
Communist action in France and Italy, the success of the 
Berlin Air Lift and attendant difficulties in the Russian zone, 
and finally the failure of the American economy to produce 
the long-predicted slump—these and other things may very 
well have suggested that Academician Varga, though flag- 
rantly unorthodox, may nevertheless be temporarily right. 
The moment may therefore be in sight when it is possible to 
reach the modus vivendi which must be reached if some real 
sense of security is to replace the dangerous tension which 
is keeping Europe’s nerves on edge. The Western Powers 
can now pursue appeasement in the only guise which justifies 
it—that is, from strength ; and there must be no suggestion 
that the negotiators on the other side of the table are in 
different case. 


Conditions Necessary to Success 


have often urged before that the discussion should 
be lifted to the highest possible level—that it should be, 
like Potsdam, a meeting not only of Foreign Secre- 
taries, but also of Prime Ministers and Heads of States. But if 
that is attempted, the Occupying Powers in Germany and 
Austria must all be present, and every possible step must be 
taken so to prepare the ground as to ensure success—for failure 
would be calamitous. The old diplomacy knew well how 
much preliminary work needs to be done without publicity 
to enable a compromise between principals to be openly 
reached, and we trust that its teachings will not be ignored 
at the present most critical pass. We also trust that Govern- 
ment and Opposition alike will weigh another point. A 
General Election is once again approaching, and it may well 
be in this country’s highest interest that the leaders of the 
two great English parties should act together, as the American 
parties have done, in order to throw the greatest possible 
weight into the scales for peace. 
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A Sorry Lapse 


OWEVER circumspect our reaction to the Stalin 
PH erate it is far too soon for our calculations to be in 

any way affected by pro-German sympathies. There is 
a dangerous tendency at the moment for suspicion of Russia 
to act as a drug in our minds, effacing the memory of repeated 
German aggression and German savagery. A comment by 
The Times Diplomatic Correspondent on February 3 affords 
a particularly lurid example of this. Remarking that Mr. 
Stalin had only offered a general peace pact and the raising 
of the Berlin blockade, this Correspondent further commented : 
‘|, . the blockade can be raised only if the Western Powers 
give up the organisation of a western German Government. 
should they do that, the Germans could be excused for aban- 
doning faith in them once and for all.”’ 

Well really! Poor long-suffering Germans! Of course 
they must resent our unmannerly treatment of them—they 
who have always been so honourable, and so considerate to 
other nations! So let us straightaway jettison the last hope 
of a friendly accommodation with our late Allies, in order to 
protect ourselves against the moral strictures of our enemies ! 

This was indeed a sorry lapse on the part of our greatest 
national daily, and we trust this sort of argument will not be 
used again. The prospect of a Western German Government 
is itself in some ways gravely disquieting, and the inference 
that the peace of the world might be sacrificed to German 
susceptibilities too fantastic even to pass muster in a lunatic 
asylum. 


The Mysterious ‘‘ Fourth Point ’’ 


HERE has been much speculation on the significance 

of the “‘ fourth point ”’ in President Truman’s Inaugural 

Address, which spoke of American assistance in the 
development of backward parts of the earth. One of the 
immediate reactions seems to have been a spate of enquiries 
to the State Department from South America and the Middle 
East, as to which that Department very naturally adopted 
an attitude of non-committal courtesy. We publish an 
illuminating article on the subject from Mr. Denys Smith, 
who paints in the background and explains that no immediate 
measures are in contemplation but rather a study of what 
may need to be done. The President’s declaration should 
therefore be regarded as “ something more than a dream but 
less than a plan.’ This is very intelligible in view of the 
vast sums which Congress is already being asked to vote for 
the rehabilitation of the civilised world ; but we hope it does 
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not exclude immediate consideration of what can be done 
to find and develop a new area of settlement for the Arab 
refugees from Palestine. America has a special responsibility 
in this context as the Power which chiefly influenced the 
United Nations to countenance the expatriation of these 
helpless families from their immemorial home. 


Mr. Truman’s Domestic Programme 


N the domestic side the Address was more precise. 

Mr. Truman announced the introduction of a number 

of measures which indicate that the State will 
henceforth play a very much larger part in America’s 
free economy ; he even hinted that if the steel magnates 
refused to expand their output, the Government might 
undertake the expansion for them. It is being said just 
now that the Kremlin is less confident than it was of a new 
crisis in the capitalist world because, even in America, 
capitalism is changing its character in obedience to new 
social forces and an increasing measure of State direction. 
However that may be, opinion is certainly upon the move in 
the great capitalist Republic, since, whatever may be thought 
of them in detail, Mr. Truman’s declarations have nowhere 
been denounced as revolutionary or un-American. 

The controversy over the organisation and policy of the 
Armed Services has been partly clarified by an order from the 
President for a reduction of the Fleet which does not seem 
likely to affect its fighting strength since new vessels will 
soon be replacing those which are now laid up. More signifi- 
cant is the fact that General Eisenhower has been called to 
Washington from his academic throne to iron out the inter- 
Service differences which still exist. The result should be 
salutary, since he is a master of conciliation, while also know- 
ing his own mind. 


More Defiance in Palestine 


OTHING authoritative is known as we write of the 

armistice negotiations in Rhodes, and there is no sign 

that the leaders of Israel, freshly established in power 
by the recent election, are being moved by a greater spirit of 
accommodation. Such omens as we have indeed are menacing. 
One is the amnesty of the forty members of the Stern Gang 
who were recently condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment after a long trial. This organisation has been guilty of 
atrocity after atrocity, from the assassination of Lord Moyne 
in 1944 to the massacre of Deir Yassin and the murder of 
Count Bernadotte last year. Well may the Manchester 
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Guardian, a faithful Zionist organ, observe that the Israeli 
authorities seem bent on breaking the hearts of their most 
loyal supporters. Hardly less sinister is the fact that they 
have insisted on holding their Constitutional Convention in 
Jerusalem, thereby proclaiming it the capital of Israel in 
defiance of the United Nations. It is therefore more manifest 
than ever that only firm agreement between this country and 
the United States can impose a moderate solution, prevent a 
struggle for Jerusalem, and save the United Nations from 
the final depths of humiliation. But, so far, Washington has 
been silent. 


Good in Africa 

HE conference of delegates from the two Rhodesias and 

Nyasaland has passed a resolution in favour of federation 

of the three territories unanimously. Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, Premier of Southern Rhodesia, played a most 
statesmanlike part in the deliberations, as did Sir Miles 
Thomas, the Chairman, and Mr. Welensky, leader of the 
Northern Rhodesia delegation. The vote for federation in 
preference to amalgamation is undoubtedly a wise one. Even 
more so is the agreement that the federation will guarantee 
the natives of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in the lands 
at present held by them, and that natives will sit in the Upper 
House of the Legislature. African opposition to the scheme 
need therefore not be expected, and there should be no 
hesitation to approve on the part of the United Kingdom 
Government. It seems indeed that the foundation-stone of 
an eighth Dominion has now been well and truly laid, and we 
congratulate the conference most warmly. 


Bad in Africa 

HINGS, on the other hand, are being most clumsily 

handled in West Africa. The Watson Committee, which 

reported on the Gold Coast riots, was bad enough—it 
was totally unqualified for its task and grossly exceeded its 
terms of reference. Now it seems that an even more partisan 
local committee has been appointed to consider the Watson 
Committee’s recommendations. This is michin mallecho, 
mischievous monkeying with a highly delicate situation 
which the Colonial Secretary apparently lacks nerve to grasp 
intelligently ; and it is grossly unfair to the older African 
authorities who, apart from ourselves, are the only solid props 
of law and order in the country. A further inconceivable 
stupidity was exposed by Lord Rennell in the House of Lords 
on February 15—namely, a Gazette Extraordinary containing 
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regulations for Europeans entering and leaving the Colony 
which have no parallel in any part of the Colonial Empire. 
Lord Listowel’s attempt to explain the document was weak 
and floundering, and the subject is to be raised again at an 
early date in a debate covering the whole of West Africa. 


Another Malaya ? 


T is indeed high time that Parliament concerned itself 

with the West African situation. In Malaya official blind- 

ness and complacency have committed us to a wearing 
and costly campaign against sedition which makes very little 
effective progress, despite the reassurances which are given 
by all but the people really concerned, including Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, the best authority ; and if the Colonial Office 
continues on its present course, we shall soon have to face a 
similar task in West Africa. It is astonishing that this 
Government should preen itself on discovering and developing 
the African Colonies. What it is in reality doing is to mortgage 
their whole future by economic planning which ignores their 
political and social structure and by utter incompetence in 
facing small seditious minorities devoid of care or conscience 
for the true interests of the African peoples. 


The French Loan 


HE spectacle of Frenchmen showing any financial 

confidence at all in their rulers is so unusual, that the 

loan which has been:raised by MM. Queuille and Petsche 
has been greeted—both in France and elsewhere—with 
excessive jubilation. We say excessive, because the sum in- 
volved (about £100 millions of new money) and the rate of 
interest (which works out at between 6$ and 7 per cent) 
are obviously unimposing by contrast with our own enormous 
figure of savings at a much lower rate of interest. 

Nor is this the only caveat which should be entered against 
those who might be tempted to infer too much from the 
loan. Its economic effects are likely to be quite good, but 
they cannot hope to be spectacular. And only a spectacular 
improvement in France’s economic condition—which implies 
nothing less than a moral revolution in the country—could 
guarantee the survival of the present régime beyond the next 
General Election. 


The Gaullist Challenge 


OME of those who read what we had to say last month 
on the subject of Gaullism may have felt we were being 
rather rash—not to say impudent—to criticise Professor 
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Brogan’s estimate that the R.P.F. had passed its zenith. 
We are therefore glad to be able to quote from some notes 
lately received from a distinguished and objective French 
journalist, which fully endorse the view we expressed. 

‘“‘ Two possibilities may be envisaged,”’ writes our French 
correspondent. “ The first of these is that the Rassemblement 
will decline. This I do not personally believe. On the 
contrary, I think it will score a notable success in the cantonal 
elections. The second possibility is that it will adapt itself. 
Now that it has become a great national party and is fighting 
its way in the existing democratic system with a view to 
gaining power in the future . . . General de Gaulle is detaching 
himself appreciably . . . to a position of more remote control.” 

It is significant that this comment should contain no 
suggestion that the Rassemblement’s chances of power are on 
the wane ; if anything, it suggests the contrary. Nor does it 
give us any grounds for supposing that General de Gaulle’s 
control would remain—in the event of victory—as remote as 
tactical considerations at present dictate. 


Ireland and the Commonwealth 


HE Ulster elections have ended, as they were bound to 

do, in a sweeping victory for Sir Basil Brooke and the 

Unionist party. All parties in Eire contributed hand- 
somely to that result. It is indeed Eire herself which has 
widened and deepened the gulf between herself and Northern 
Ireland, though all Irish politicians continue to denounce this 
country as responsible. We publish this month an article by 
Mr. E. L. Mallalieu, M.P., which describes feeling in Eire, 
and another by Professor Savory, M.P. which gives Ulster’s 
devastating and unanswerable rejoinder. No party in Eire 
has done more to harden the Loyalist spirit in Ulster than 
Mr. Costello, the present Prime Minister and his followers, 
who started as Crown and Commonwealth men and have now 
been responsible for carrying complete separation. They 
have themselves to thank for the consequences in Ulster, 
which can never be abandoned by a United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. Mr. Attlee has at least made that clear, though he has 
hastened with so little reflection to assert that separation 
will not affect the status of subjects of Eire in the United 
Kingdom. 

There is no end to the legal and constitutional, domestic 
and international, problems which are raised by that declara- 
tion. We believe it to have been wrong in principle, 
prejudicial to the Commonwealth as a whole, and bad in the 
long run for Anglo-Eire relations. Eire Governments must 
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face the facts of life if Eire is ever to become a responsible 
member of the Atlantic community of nations; and we 
believe that Eire should be treated as what she has herself 
chosen to be, a completely foreign country, whatever incon- 
veniences may follow. She is at present an irresponsible 
dependent of the Atlantic Powers, however she may herself 
conceive her position, and she needs a dose of réalism to revive 
the best in her, which has never hitherto been anti- 
monarchical. 


The Lynskey Findings 


HE findings of the Tribunal presided over by Mr. 

Justice Lynskey are now too well known to need recapitu- 

lation. They resulted, principally, in the disgrace of 
two public men: one a junior Minister and a Member of 
Parliament, and the other a powerful figure in national 
finance and in the nationalised Electricity Industry—and, 
incidentally, a Companion of Honour. 

This is probably the most unpleasant scandal which 
has occurred since the idea of public morality came into its 
own a hundred years and more ago. We believe, however— 
and there is reason to hope that foreigners will also believe— 
that those individuals whose reputations have suffered are 
in no way representative of British business or of British 
politics. The findings have, on the other hand, strikingly 
vindicated the integrity of the Civil Service, and it is gratifying 
to note that the Government has recently accepted in principle 
recommendations that the higher grades in this splendid 
profession should be better paid. 


Tory Magnanimity 


NOTHER great national organisation whose integrity 
and public spirit have been demonstrated is the Tory 
Party. No attempt was made to exploit the discomfiture 
of the Socialists for cheap partisan purposes. From the very 
first Mr. Churchill raised the whole affair to a high plane and 
sternly deprecated all malicious or mischievous rumour- 
mongering. His example was, moreover, loyally followed by 
Tories everywhere, and (although this should never be con- 
sidered a cause for self-satisfaction) the Party undoubtedly 


‘showed a high sense of duty in face of severe temptation. 


An impartial observer would surely feel that Mr. Churchill 
and his followers were entitled to some gratitude from the 
Socialists for their magnanimity and restraint. 
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Socialist Churlishness 


UT the Socialists were so far from showing any appre- 

ciation that some of them actually had the impudence to 

try and make Party capital out of the incident themselves. 
The Prime Minister indeed did not sink to these depths, 
although a few gracious words from him concerning the part 
which the Opposition had played in upholding the national 
honour would certainly not have come amiss. The more 
serious offenders were Mr. Dalton and Mr. Michael Foot, 
each of whom chose the occasion of the Commons debate to 
make a venomous attack on the Opposition, with the object, 
presumably of poisoning public opinion and mitigating some 
of the ill effects of Socialist “ indiscretion.”’ 

Mr. Dalton accused the Bishop Auckland Conservative 
Association of hiring a private detective to investigate 
alleged abuses in his constituency. This accusation was 
promptly rebutted, and the true facts reflect, if anything, 
credit upon the Tory Party. But Mr. Dalton’s reckless 
charge no doubt misled many of the “ faithful.”’ 

Mr. Michael Foot, in his speech, began by casting doubt 
upon the validity of the Tribunal’s findings, and then lashed 
out in vague terms at the “ tittle-tattle that went on in the 
luxury drawing-rooms of London.” It might have been 
pointed out to him that it was precisely because of Socialist 
tittle-tattle in luxury drawing-rooms that the Tribunal had 
been given its job! Moreover, Mr. Foot is of all men the 
least fitted to accuse others of seeking partisan profit in a 
national emergency. For who can forget the scurrilous 
pamphlet published in 1940 under the pen-name “ Cassius,” 
which did not scruple to menace the Coalition spirit at the 
very moment of its inception, and sought to fasten all the 
blame for Britain’s weakness on the Tories? He would 
certainly not be the man to complain of political mischief- 
making, even if there were grounds for his complaint. 


The Cost of Health 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS has been striving gallantly for 

months to rescue the country from the effects of Mr. 

Dalton’s doctrine that money must be found for every 
good social object put up to him, even if we owed the luxury 
of such indulgence to the American Santa Claus ; but he has 
not been firmly supported by any of his principal colleagues, 
not even the Prime Minister, and he is now becoming mealy- 
mouthed himself. Government expenditure has accordingly 
been rising steadily when everyone knows that it should be 
falling. The latest and most flagrant example is the 
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Supplementary Estimate of £58 million for the Ministry of 
Health—an increase of no less than 40 per cent. on the 
original estimate. Two features in this profligate parody of 
planning require particular emphasis. Why was it, in the 
first place, that the Minister of Health’s assessment of cost 
for England and Wales was so grossly inaccurate, when those 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland were reasonably near 
the mark ? Is it not obvious that Mr. Bevan is a demagogue 
without responsibility who cares nothing for cost and will 
pillory all sane criticism for execration by the electorate ? 
This is what he did, to resounding cheers from the feckless 
claque behind him, in the House of Commons debate. 


The Worst of the Demagogues 


HE truth, of course, is that Mr. Bevan will receive no 

credit in history for that great measure, the National 

Health Act. He was not a member of the Government 
which originated it and worked it into shape. His sole con- 
tribution has been to distort its real creators’ work by addi- 
tions which have lost the country a priceless tradition of 
private generosity and voluntary unpaid work, while adding 
fantastically (free wigs, for instance !) to what was bound in 
any case to be a very heavy cost. And he defends his gross 
miscalculations by oratory which degrades him as a respon- 
sible Minister but puts him high amongst tub-thumpers. 


A Snap Election 


draw attention to Mr. Bevan’s outburst because 
electioneering isin the air. At the Batley and Morley 
by-election the Socialists did better than they expected. 
The constituency is working-class, but in the absence of a 
Liberal candidate the Conservatives might have reduced the 
Socialist majority of about 11,000 by more than they actually 
did. As things went, the Socialist poll rose by about 2,000 and 
the Conservative one by nearly 6,000 ; but it seems certain 
that the 5,000 electors who voted Liberal in 1945 did not 
swing in any larger measure to the Conservative side. Socia- 
lists regard the result as highly satisfactory and attribute it 
mainly to Conservative criticism of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates for Health and the food subsidies in Parliament. 

Much is being made of the same point at the South Ham- 
mersmith by-election, which will take place four days hence 
while this Review is in the press. The electorate there is 
very small—about 40,000—and the Socialist majority of just 
over 3,000 is therefore more considerable than it looks; but 
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the seat is traditionally Conservative, and its verdict this 
week will have great significance. 

It is indeed very possible that if the Socialists do well, the 
Government may decide to hold a General Election after 
the local elections, that is, next May or June, and in that event 
they will certainly endeavour to make expenditure on the 
social services one of the main issues. There is a powerful 
case upon this subject which can, we are sure, be put to the 
electorate by good candidates with great effect, namely, the 
danger of feckless expenditure to the value of savings, the 
purchasing power of money, and the present standard of 
living. It will not be so easy as promising the moon, but it 
must be done. Let the Socialists win on Mr. Bevan’s line, 
if they can ; nemesis will lie not far ahead of them. 


The Cure for Waste 


O Conservative wishes to reduce the new scale of 

social services ; there was a large Conservative majority 

in the Coalition which framed the measures that embody 
it. But whatever the immediate cost in popularity, Con- 
servatives must tell the country fearlessly that uncontrolled 
inflation and unemployment will be unavoidable, if Govern- 
ment expenditure is not drastically cut. The Manchester 
Guardian is not a Conservative organ, but it has called upon 
Ministers courageously for two measures essential to stop 
the rot. One is “to scrap a large part of the controls on 
industry ; that would save salaries and paper without now 
doing anything but good’”’; and it has proved the case for 
this by an expert examination of the cotton industry for 
which employers and workers alike should be grateful to it. 
The other is “a really effective stop on the continuing expan- 
sion of the food subsidies.’”” A Daniel come to judgment ! 
We trust the Opposition will speak the truth and face the 
lions with equal intrepidity. Better lose the coming election 
than win it, as the Socialists are attempting to do, by suggest- 
ing that Governments can do for the people what can only be 
done by the people for themselves. We have read much 
Socialist literature lacerating a pre-war Government for con- 
cealing the truth from this country in order to remain in 
power. Socialist Ministers are now shaping their own con- 
duct upon that model. Let them do so alone. 


Party Propaganda 


HATEVER may be happening to production for 
export, the output of party literature for the home 


market is going strong. All parties diffuse a lot of 
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tabloid stuff for the groundlings ; and there is little to choose 
between them in that respect (we refer, of course, to the form 
of these broadsheets, not to the content). But it seems to us 
that the Socialists take far more pains about the elector who 
is prepared to study expositions and arguments some thou- 
sands of words in length. The Conservatives have pro- 
duced their Charters ; and there is a steady flow of pamphlets 
and reprinted speeches from Party headquarters—all of it 
good argumentative reading, though out of their setting 
reprinted speeches are a heavy cold-porridge sort of fare, 
even with speaking portraits of the speakers to warm the 
réchauffé up. Liberal literature is similar in type. 


The Vox Humana Stop 


HE Socialists have, on the other hand, a most effective 

genre of propaganda of their own in the form of well-pro- 

duced books and tracts which: seem too high and broad- 
minded to conceal a partisan intent. They emanate, moreover, 
from independent publishers and bear no party stamp. Mr. 
Francis Williams’s Triple C iallonge't an outstanding example 
of this type, which is being widely read in this country and 
(with some slight but interesting variations) in the United 
States. The next General Election is in sight, and here is 
the Socialist Wolf in Jaeger clothing speaking in especially 
dulcet tones to that important Little Red Ridinghood—the 
conscientious middle-class elector with a crossbench mind. 
We devote our first article to a critical examination of the 
Vox Humana tones, the woolly wrappings, and the hairy 
hide beneath. 


Ministerial Humour—Export Only 


Y way of postscript to the foregoing, we feel bound to 

draw attention to an incident which Mr. John Gunther— 

the well-known American journalist—describes in a recent 
article on Britain in the New York Herald Tribune. After 
much discussion of the extent of British dependence on the 
United States, Mr. Gunther says he “heard one Cabinet 
Minister . . . laugh it all off with: ‘Of course, sooner or 
later, we’re bound to be your forty-ninth state. The only 
thing that really interests me is whether Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland will get two Senators apiece.’ ”’ 

We trust Mr. Gunther enjoyed the joke, and we think it 
would be a pity for such excellent Ministerial wit to be 
monopolised by the Americans. The Minister in question 
will surely not hesitate to repeat his joke to an audience of 
his own compatriots: they could hardly fail to respond. 
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Blood Sports Bills 


ARLIAMENT is to deal with Blood Sports in the present 
P session but in two divisions. Mr. Seymour Cocks won a 

leading place in the private Members’ ballot for a Bill 
to suppress the coursing of hares and the hunting of deer, 
otter and badgers. Mr. Anthony Greenwood may also be 
able to introduce a Bill to suppress fox-hunting, but that will 
depend upon the time taken by other Bills with a higher 
place in the ballot. He has written to The Times disclaiming 
any desire to proceed to the suppression of shooting and 
fishing ; but the organisations to which the movement against 
Blood Sports is due have made no secret of their intention 
to make a clean sweep of all open-air sport which involves 
the killing of creatures living in a state of nature. 


Ministerial Caution 


URAL England has meanwhile been expressing its deter- 

mination to defeat these town-bred machinations with 

no uncertain voice ; and Mr. Tom Williams, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, informed the Parliamentary 
Labour Party at a recent meeting that the Government con- 
sidered the whole movement “ ill-timed”’ because it would 
certainly mean a heavy loss of votes to Socialist candidates 
in rural constituencies. The coming General Election is, in 
fact, casting its shadow before it in many different places, 
and the anxiety of Ministers to incur no superfluous antagon- 
ism in the countryside is intelligible. All in all, it seems 
unlikely in consequence that the Bills will come to anything, 
at any rate in the present Parliament 


THE GUILTY SMIRK OF SOCIALISM 
By Tue Hon. JOHN GRIGG 


R. FRANCIS WILLIAMS is a man who has devoted 

himself to the task of political salesmanship. He has 

made it his business to sell two commodities, and to sell 
them at a fancy price. These two commodities—if such they 
can be called—are Socialism and Mr. Attlee. After an 
intensive course of study in the coulisses of Whitehall, he has 
published an apologia for Socialism *—which has been well 
advertised by the B.B.C., and which has also appeared, under 
a slightly different name ¢ and with a subtly different text, 
in the United States—and he has written a long and ten- 
dentious preface to the reprint of Mr. Attlee’s pre-war 
ponderings,{ in the hope, maybe, that the busy and gullible 
“ floating voter ’’ will read the preface with approval and take 
Mr. Attlee for granted. But it is of great importance that this 
incriminating literature should be closely scrutinised and 
considered as a whole. (The names of the books in question 
will be found at the end of this article.) 

Let us dispose first of all of the personalities. These are 
always distasteful, but it is necessary—when in controversy 
with Socialists—to supply some antidote to the nauseous 
bandying about of Christian names and affectionate diminu- 
tives, whereby they attempt to create the impression that 
perfect brotherly love and concord reign in the best of all 
possible Parties. They are the most shameless faux bons- 
hommes ever to appear in English politics. And the public 
must know them for what they are. 

If anything, the Socialist Party is more convulsed with 
intestine rivalries and tensions than other political bodies. 
But the British electorate were not supposed to know this. Mr. 
Williams felt that his own compatriots were still too immature 
to be told the facts of Socialist life. Here is a passage which 
appears in his American edition, but which was studiously 
confined to the export market :— 


“* He (Mr. Herbert Morrison) wanted and expected to be leader 
of the Labour party and Prime Minister. He planned a good part 
of the election campaign and made no secret of the fact that he 
thought he should have superseded Attlee when Labour won. 
Perhaps he would have been Prime Minister if he hadn’t quarrelled 
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with Bevin and some of the big trade unions, if he hadn’t been 
quite so obvious in his ambitions, and if he hadn’t seriously under- 
estimated Attlee as a tactician.” 


Mr. Williams has been credited with the gift of “ telling 
the people frankly and telling them a lot.”’ Yes, but which 
people—the British or the American? Of course there was 
no need to trouble the citizens of “ Socialist Britain’ with 
such trivial information! Why should it interest them to 
know that one member of the Socialist hierarchy was a snake 
in the grass and another—the High Priest himself—a clever 
tactician? Clem a tactician—dear, simple, homely, pipe- 
puffing Clem! Well, fancy that ! 

And this same homely little tactician can turn a phrase at 
the expense of a backsliding comrade. Here is an example: 
(he is describing the events of 1931) :— 


“With the exception of Lords Sankey and Amulree and Sir 
William Jowitt (my italics), no one else of any consequence deserted 
the cause of Labour . . . There was, in fact, no split, but only the 
shedding of a few leaves from the top of the tree, with a few 
parasitic appendages.”’ 


We are left to speculate whether the present Lord Chancellor is 
regarded by his chief as a parasitic appendage, or merely as 
an autumn leaf. His presence on the Woolsack is certainly 
evidence that there is no lack of ordinary political cynicism in 
the Socialist Party. Yet this is the Party which is so confident of 
its moral superiority that it can refer to its opponents as vermin ! 

The high moral tone of Socialist apologetics is indeed one 
of their most constant and exasperating features. “ British 
Socialism has a religious basis,’’ writes Mr. Williams ; and Mr. 
Attlee thinks ‘ that the first place in the influences that built 
up the Socialist movement (in England) must be given to 
religion.”’ A little later he says, rather naively : ‘‘ There are 
probably more texts from the Bible enunciated from Socialist 
platforms than from those of all other parties.” This may all 
too possibly be true. Bible-punching cupidity is a vice for 
which the English-speaking world has become notorious ; and 
dissenting sects and left-wing parties have always been 
especially prone to it. There is no reason whatever for 
supposing that a Party which revels in Biblical quotation is a 
fundamentally religious Party. On the contrary, this very 
fact should at once arouse the liveliest suspicions. The 
things that are Czsar’s have been distinguished from those 
that are God’s on higher authority than that of Transport 
House. And the most charitable description of anyone who 
attempts to confuse the two is that he is a fool and a hypocrite. 

Moreover, the Socialists cannot so airily discount their debt 
to dialectical materialism. Keir Hardie may have dressed up 
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Karl Marx to look like John Knox, and the Trades Union 
movement may have been slow to succumb to the emasculated 
Marxism of Sidney Webb. But it is undeniable that British 
Socialism did at length adopt public ownership as a panacea ; 
that it seeks to promote happiness and “ social justice’’ by 
means of fiscal extortion ; and that it has made abundant 
use in its theorising of that question-begging Marxian word 
“inevitable.”” Its methods have no doubt been compara- 
tively mild and cautious : but means do not justify ends, any 
more than ends means. Besides, our Socialists have appealed 
quite as much to the base instincts of jealousy and sloth, as 
to the higher nature of men. Their Party is therefore 
blemished by a decidedly materialist stain, which will prove as 
difficult to remove as Lady Macbeth’s “damned spot.” 
Their efforts to remove or conceal it will deceive only those 
whose minds are blinded by prejudice. And the number of 
these is steadily declining. 

To vary the metaphor, Messrs. Attlee and Williams have 
tried to erect a facade of consistency and loyalty to principle, 
and under cover of this facade to insinuate a new set of saving 
clauses into the Socialist creed. But their repentance is 
meagre and insufficient. Like Lord Chesterfield’s favour, had 
it been early, it had been kind: but it has been delayed until 
we do not want it. In1937 Mr. Attlee commended the follow- 
ing definition by Bertrand Russell as expressing “‘ the essen- 
tials of Socialism ”’ :— 


** Socialism means the common ownership of land and capital 
together with a democratic form of government. It involves 
production for use not profit, and distribution of the product either 
equally to all or, at any rate, with only such inequalities as are 
definitely in the public interest. It involves the abolition of all 
unearned wealth and of all private control over the means of liveli- 
hood of the workers. To be fully realised it must be international.” 


But to-day he is a sadder and a wiser man. He has obtained 
his small basic ration of wisdom by reducing the internal 
economy of the country to a state of near-prostration. Perhaps 
even this is a premature compliment to him, because we have 
no right to assume that Mr. Williams’s views invariably coin- 
cide with Mr. Attlee’s. But, for what it is worth, here is the 
wisdom of Mr. Attlee’s Sancho Panza, for which the nation 
has paid so heavy a price. Mr. Williams writes :— 


“‘ The nationalised sector of the British economy will remain 
in size although not in economic importance a minority of the 
whole. Total national ownership of all the means of production 
and distribution, once advocated in most early Socialist doctrines, 
does not come within the modern Socialist concept as it exists in 
Britain.” 
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This passage positively bristles with euphemism. Those 
“ early Socialist doctrines,’ which Mr. Williams sweeps aside 
with such an air of patronage, were clearly the official tenets of 
the Socialist Party as late as 1937 ; and even now there are 
no grounds for supposing that the ‘‘ modern concept”’ of 
every Socialist is quite as realistically Conservative as Mr. 
Williams’s own. 

But the Williams concept of Socialism, though it represents 
a drastic modification of earlier doctrines, is still vitiated by 
the a priort method. No serious attempt is made to justify 
the nationalisation of industries which happen to be working 
very well in their unregenerate state. When he needs an 
example to illustrate the resilience of British industry he turns 
perforce to the Iron and Steel Industry : yet this is one of the 
industries which must be led to the slaughter, because it is 
held to involve “‘ a concentration of economic power in private 
hands that is politically dangerous.” ‘ Political danger ”’ 
is itself a dangerous phrase. It recalls the Committee of 
Public Safety : a group of men, dominated by “ the sea-green 
incorruptible,’ who decided (perhaps rightly in the circum- 
stances) that they alone were patriotic enough to rule the 
State, and that patriotism could not be expected of others 
without the most rigid control. British Socialists are of 
course a far cry from French Jacobins: they are more good- 
natured and far less logical. But good nature is no argument 
for bad measures. And why should the Socialists virtually 
impute to British business-men and stock-holders a lack of 
that public spirit which they so ostentatiously affect them- 
selves ? How dare they suggest that any considerable number 
of their compatriots could ever consciously subordinate the 
welfare of the nation to their own private interests? It is a 
monstrous and outrageous calumny : yet it is plainly implied 
in their insistence on public ownership for the flourishing 
Steel Industry, when they might just as well leave it to 
operate in comparative freedom under that overall strategic 
direction which Conservatives no less than Socialists recognise 
as necessary and desirable. 

Mr. Williams misrepresents Toryism in the approved 
Socialist manner by seeming to identify it with the old system 
of ‘“‘ free capitalism.”” But he cannot claim full employment 
as a specifically Socialist policy, much as he would like to ; nor 
can he pretend that public ownership has materially assisted 
this vital policy. On the other hand, he is obliged to accept 
—needless to say, without acknowledgment—the main Tory 
criticisms of the Socialist régime in industry. He notes, as 
Tories have repeatedly noted, that while more is being pro- 
duced now than ever before ‘‘. . . this is a success of full 
employment, not of higher productivity. Individual pro- 
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ductivity is still in many industries lower than it was before 
the war.”’ He also admits that 


“in the whole field of public ownership there is not yet much 
evidence that nationalisation has altered the attitude of the workers 
as radically as was hoped or has created any definite feeling of 
partnership in a national enterprise. . . . The worker, if he is a 
Socialist (my italics), may feel that as a citizen he will benefit from 
a planned instead of an unplanned economy but as a worker he 
is not conscious of any change in his position.” 


He does not, of course, mention that Tory efforts to secure 
workers’ representation on the Boards of the nationalised 
Gas Industry were defeated by the Government, under pres- 
sure from the Trades Unions. But he does observe that most 
of the latter 


“do not want workers’ control of industry or even Trades 
Union participation in management, because it would compromise 
their independent status as negotiating bodies.” 


And the most significant of all his confessions is this :— 


“ nationalisation has come into being in economic circum- 
stances very different from those which coloured early Socialist 
thought. . . . It was assumed that the problems of production 
had been solved. What remained to be dealt with was that of 
a better and fairer distribution of the proceeds of economic effort. 
. . » (But) the stage has now been reached when a substantial 
increase in output and efficiency must come before any further 
improvement in conditions. In the nationalised industries as a 
whole the paramount problem is not to divide an existing cake 
more fairly but to increase the size of the cake—for unless it is 
increased, higher wages, greater leisure and extended social services 
will not be possible.” 


These are certainly grave words for the workers. But why 
no reproof for their wildly extravagant rulers? Mr. Williams 
does not explain why the workers should continue to expiate 
the folly and obstinacy of the Socialist Government. Why, 
out of deference to an insolent and untenable political theory, 
should a great and thriving industry be menaced with insol- 
vency, and the country be saddled with a further crushing 
load of compensation? The Socialist intelligentsia are almost 
as serious a handicap to British recovery as American economic 
policy or the conditions of world trade. Ina sense indeed they 
are complementary, because Socialists dislike private business 
activity, and the dependence of the British State upon dollar 
credits from the American State enables them, under colour 
of inescapeable necessity, to exercise a far tighter control over 
non-nationalised industry than might otherwise be feasible. 
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The salesmen of Socialism must not get away with the legend 
that low productivity and wage demands are the only threats 
to recovery which it is possible for us to remove. They could 
make a good start by removing themselves, bag and baggage ! 
Nor should they be heard with patience when they complain 
of circumstances beyond their control. These circumstances 
are secretly more to their liking than they would admit even 
to themselves, and were not in the first place so completely 
beyond their control as they would have us believe. 

The American Loan Agreement of 1945 and subsequent 
entanglements have been criticised from the Tory side— 
most notably by Mr. Amery and Mr. Henry Drummond-Wolff 
—with a prescience and precision which history will acclaim ; 
and the Tory Party abstained from voting on the Loan in both 
Houses, explicitly as a protest against the manner in which 
the nation’s good name had been mortgaged, and against the 
very unfavourable terms which our negotiators had obtained. 
Mr. Williams is at great pains to establish that the Cabinet 
was equal to this great emergency : but he only succeeds in 
demonstrating its ineptitude. A special meeting of the 
Cabinet was called to consider what action should be taken 
when the Americans insisted on the convertibility clause. 


“. . . So strong was the Cabinet feeling against acceptance .. . 
that it was decided to send Sir Edward Bridges, Permanent Head of 
the Treasury and at that time also Secretary of the Cabinet (my italics), to 
Washington by special plane that night to . . . express the Cabinet’s 
deep anxiety on this issue and report whether there was any possi- 
bility of getting the clause removed or, failing that, the date of 
convertibility put further off. Bridges reported back confirming 
. . . that there was no hope of getting the clause altered... . 
This report was put before another Cabinet meeting and after long 
discussion the decision to accept was made.” 


The high-sounding words which I have italicised boil down 
to the simple and astonishing fact that the Government was 
content to send a Civil Servant to fight this major battle with 
the Americans. If he failed, it is no discredit to him: he was 
attempting to perform a task which it was manifestly the duty 
of Ministers—probably of the Prime Minister himself—to 
perform. Events have cured the Socialists (or some of them) 
of their cruder misapprehensions and prejudices concerning 
international finance, and more especially concerning prefer- 
ential arrangements within the Commonwealth. But in 
1945 they were still in the first bloom of ignorant and 
irresponsible folly. 

We should not overlook one small item which is being 
sacrificed to the Socialist programme ; an item which has been 
well thought of in its day—the British Constitution. Socialists 
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make a great parade of their democratic principles. Mr. 
Williams even goes so far as to say that the majority of 
British Socialists would prefer democracy to Socialism, if the 
choice had to be made. (This is certainly very obliging of 
them, and we are grateful for the reassurance : only we should 
be happier still if none had been thought necessary.) But it 
is one thing to profess democracy, and quite another to 
practise it. The Socialists have given bewildered humanity 
yet another meaning for that chameleon-word. Their system 
of government is in effect an oligarchy within an oligarchy: a 
small camarilla taking action in secret, technically responsible 
to, but in a sense also controlling, a group of, say, four 
hundred persons in the House of Commons. To? satisfy the 
requirements of democratic etiquette, a General Election is to 
be held once every five years: but on no account are “ the 
People ’’ to express their ‘‘ Will’ on national matters at any 
other time, unless the Government feel it would be expedient 
for them to do so. During the five years following such an 
expression of ‘‘ the People’s Will,” the Government will be 
assumed to possess a ‘‘ mandate” to carry out its election 
programme whatever the circumstances, and to do more or 
less anything else it likes. This system is termed democratic, 
but it must be regarded as a new and possibly rather startling 
variant of the traditional theme. 

The Socialists are, in fact, virtually abolishing the Second 
Chamber in our Parliament, and they are doing so of malice 
prepense. In his penny dreadful of 1937 Mr. Attlee described 
the House of Lords as “ an anachronistic survival ”’ ; and Mr. 
Williams in his book does not even bother to refer to the 
Constitutional conflict which the Socialist Parliament Bill has 
reopened. These men are so busy facing the future that they 
are quite indifferent to the lessons and treasures of the past. 
It has not occurred to them that a Second Chamber, properly 
constituted and with a substantial power of delay, is the 
only possible device for mitigating the ‘“‘ mandate ’’ doctrine 
in the interests of democracy. Without such a safeguard, that 
doctrine could be used as an excuse for the most odious 
(because the most hypocritical) form of oligarchy. Of course 
a thoroughgoing reform of composition is prerequisite to the 
efficient working of the House of Lords. But the Socialists 
have made it a condition of reform that the House should be 
reduced to a state of almost total impotence. In other words, 
they have disqualified in advance the principal motive for 
reform. In thus sabotaging the Constitution, they claim to 
be acting on behalf of the People. The name of the People 
has been taken too much in vain by these pseudo-democrats. 
The day of reckoning will come. 

Much might be said (if space allowed) of the preposterous 
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eulogies which Mr. Williams chants over the Government’s 
handling of Imperial affairs. It has certainly occasioned 
profound relief among those who have always believed in the 
Commonwealth and Empire, that the Socialists should at 
long last have been converted to its merits by their practical 
experience of its usefulness. But it is sheer nonsense to 
assert that the present Government is developing the Empire 
“according to new values.”” The novelty consists, not in 
the values themselves, but in the fact that the Socialist Party 
has deigned to recognise them. Moreover, they have still a 
long road to travel. They are still encumbered with much 
of the impedimenta of Little Englandism, and they have 
far too little respect even now for sentiments and symbols 
which have given the Commonwealth its distinctness and its 
amazing solidarity. 

Distinctness is not, indeed, a quality which the Socialists 
can bring themselves wholeheartedly to favour. They have 
another idée fixe which militates against it. Public ownership 
is not their only fad: their minds are also dominated by the 
phantasm of Equality. The former, as we have seen, is 
already hard pressed: its defenders have retreated from the 
frontier fortresses to the central redoubt. But Equality— 
in a fatally distorted form—means even more to the Socialists 
than nationalisation. In the existing conditions of shortage 
and austerity there is, of course, some justification for a 
greater degree of equality than in more normal times, at least 
in regard to personal incomes and to the basic necessities 
of life. But the Socialists are making use of the present 
emergency to impose a new pattern of society—an egalitarian 
pattern. Those who suffer from a sense of inferiority— 
those, that is to say, who are either unwilling to acknowledge 
an inferiority which is real, or to rise in spirit above an 
inferiority which is material—are ready converts to egalitarian 
economics. They are easily persuaded that a system which 
very slightly improves their own lot, while drastically injuring 
the fortunes of people whom they envy, is in fact the most 
perfect and edifying of systems. It enables them, after all, to 
indulge some of the deadliest vices accessible to the human 
heart under pretence of advancing the cause of Equality and 
“* social justice.” 

But the British people will never tolerate this system when 
they realise that “ social justice ’’ means—if anything at all— 
the prostitution of British principles of justice, and that the 
goal of economic equality can only be reached over the 
mutilated corpse of equity. It has long been recognised as 
fair and appropriate that everyone with “ independent 
means ”’ should make a direct contribution to the Exchequer, 
to help the nation along. More recently, in the emergency 
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through which we have been passing, this principle has been 
extended to include an immensely larger number of tax- 
payers; and, pari passu, the more substantial property- 
owners have loyally submitted to impositions which literally, 
in the aggregate, amount to confiscation. But the Socialists 
are now making no secret of their intention to persist in this 
policy when the emergency is past. 

This is beyond a joke. Ideally, perhaps, there is some- 
thing to be said for a slight bias against the rich and in 
favour of the not-so-rich ; and it is of course common ground 
between Parties that the State should insist upon a decent 
minimum standard of life and the maximum opportunity for 
all. But the principle must be firmly established that direct 
taxation, either on income or on capital, must be assessed in 
a fixed proportion—approximately the same for all—and not 
by sliding-scale. Present methods are based upon the inde- 
fensible premise that wealth is 7m itself dangerous and vicious, 
and that it should therefore be penalised with ever-mounting 
severity, until at the higher levels it virtually pays the supreme 
penalty. The Socialists are not so tender-hearted as to object 
to ‘capital punishment,” when it is applied to private 
wealth—Oh no! The landlord and the rentier must not be 
allowed to ‘‘ survive’: they are far too serious a menace to 
society. 

The destruction of individual estate and inheritance is 
probably the most catastrophic feature of Socialist policy. If 
it is not soon checked, it will in due course turn this country 
into a concentration camp of mediocrity. It will act as a 
thermostat upon effort, and upon hospitality and generosity. 
The Socialists are so worm-eaten with the meanest kind of 
class-consciousness, that they cannot observe the distinction 
between stratification which is real and strengthening to 
society, and that which is artificial and corrosive. Mr. Williams 
wants :— 


“a world without hedges. A classless and towerless world. 
A world in which men may write freely and live freely and find a 
common belief that they can share. A world also in which they 
can have a lot of fun.” 


There will not be much scope for “fun” in the Socialist 
paradise ; unless we can describe as “‘ fun’ a dreary round 
of dog-races, Cup Ties and camping holidays—with a 
smattering of ‘‘ culture’’ thrown in. And there is a simple 
question which Mr. Williams must answer ; a question which 
arises out of his. own words :—What would the English 
countryside look like without its hedges and without its 
towers ? Would it have much charm? Would it have much 
seduction for the tourist ? And as for ‘‘ a common belief,” 
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Mr. Williams must really think again about that. The spirits 
of men cannot—in this country at least—be standardised by 
public ownership and a Socialist budgetary policy. Our 
compatriots have written freely and lived freely and shared 
beliefs before now. Neither freedom nor faith were unknown 
in Great Britain before the advent of the Socialists. Let us 
hope they will be known and treasured still in times to come, 
when the Socialists are as passés as the dinosaurs. 

The sellers’ market for Socialism in this country is 
disappearing no less surely than the sellers’ market in world 
trade. But salesmanship and unscrupulous business methods 
can help to put off the evil hour. We must therefore be on 
our guard against these Socialist salesmen. They are good 
at smirching the reputation of the leading rival firm (whose 
warehouse they are constantly burgling), by reminding people 
of its shortcomings at a time—no longer recent—when it 
was under a very different management. They are good 
at blaming circumstances, or other people, for shortcomings 
which are peculiarly their own. They are good at claiming 
the credit for what was done during a period of co-operative 
enterprise, in which they played an important, though not 
the principal, part. They are good at concealing from their 
customers the full enormity of the account which they will 
have to settle. Above all, they are good at smiling: they 
never lose their bland, familiar, ingratiating manner. Only 
now the action of the facial muscles is becoming a little 
forced ; the eyes which have mesmerised millions are losing 
some of their unnatural brightness. The smile has, indeed, 
become a smirk—a guilty smirk. Their guilty conscience 
leers out at us from behind their mask of self-righteousness. 

Let us have no further dealings with this rotten firm. 
Bankruptcy awatts them—directors, managers, shareholders, 
salesmen and all ! 


JOHN GRIGG. 


* The Triple Challenge: The Future of Socialist Britain, by Francis 
Williams. Heinemann, ros. 6d. 

+ Socialist Britain, by Francis Williams. Published in the U.S.A. by 
the Viking Press. 

t The Labour Party in Perspective—and Twelve Years Later, by C. R. 
Attlee, with a preface by Francis Williams. Victor Gollancz Ltd., 7s. 6d. 


STRATEGIC BOMBING 
THE WAR EVIDENCE 
By AtR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR Guy GARROD 


O claim will be made in this article that wars can be 

won by Air Power alone. There has been no proof of 

this as yet, though it is interesting to note what two 
prominent Germans had to say upon it. Albert Speer, Reich 
Minister for Armament and War Production, when speaking of 
our air attacks on the German chemical industry which began 
on May 12, 1944, has said that ‘‘ the attacks on the synthetic 
oil industry would have sufficed without the impact of purely 
military events to render Germany defenceless.” Again, 
speaking about the heavy attacks on Hamburg at the end of 
July, 1943, Speer has said that ‘‘ it was I who first verbally 
reported to the Fuehrer at that time that a continuation of 
these attacks might bring about an end of the war.” Lieut.- 
General Linnarz, Commander of the 26th Panzer Division, 
has said that “in my opinion you might have won the war 
through strategic bombing alone, granted adequate bases 
tactically secured. At the beginning of the war we failed 
to see that the material power of the coalition against us was 
strong enough to destroy our war industries by strategic air 
attack even if we took the whole continent.” 

Whatever force there may be in these opinions, they are no 
more than opinions. Though many pre-war convictions were 
rudely upset by the effect of the enemy’s Air Power, yet the 
only certain evidence we still have is that wars are won by the 
three Fighting Services acting jointly. 

What can be said with certainty is that a strategic bomber 
force provides’ the most immediate deterrent against a 
potential aggressor, since it is the only force that can strike 
without an hour’s delay against centres that are vital to the 
aggressor for the launching of his attack. This point has 
been well emphasised by Mr. Winston Churchill in some of 
his recent speeches. It implies of course that the striking 
power of the bomber force can be effective as well as being 
immediate in its application. It is important, therefore, to 
assess the effectiveness of our own Bomber Command during 
the recent war. 

There are some who say that Bomber Command made little 
contribution to victory, certainly before 1944, and that it 
would have been better if the effort that was put into it had 
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been devoted instead to Coastal Command for anti-submarine 
operations or to support of the Army, or into producing more 
transport aircraft or assault craft. We were in perpetual 
need of more transport aircraft for airborne operations and 
for air supply. All our amphibious operations were handi- 
capped by insufficient landing craft at some stage or other. 

These same critics quote the failure of Bomber Command 
to stop the steady increase in German armaments production, 
including aircraft production, from the beginning of 1942, when 
Hitler appointed Speer as Reich Minister for Armament, 
until July, 1944, by which date Germany’s total armament 
production was more than three times what it had been two 
and half years earlier. These doubts and criticisms can be 
easily and simply answered. 


Tue INITIAL STRUGGLE 


It can be admitted at the outset that our strategic bombing 
up to as late as the spring of 1943 was in no sense decisive 
in its effect on Germany’s war economy. The force was 
inadequate in numbers. Starting with an operational strength 
of 432 bombers in September, 1939, Bomber Command had 
expanded to no more than 808 by January, 1943, after which 
date the figure rose steeply to a total of 1,704 by January, 
1945. The slow rate of expansion prior to 1943 was partly 
due to the many calls made on Bomber Command to meet 
crises elsewhere. For example, of the Ig new squadrons 
formed in Bomber Command in 1942, no less than 13 were 
transferred either to Coastal Command to help in the Battle 
of the Atlantic, or to the Mediterranean or Indian theatres to 
assist our armies there. This is the answer to those who 
suggest that Bomber Command was fighting a war of its own 
unrelated to the needs of the Navy and Army. 

In addition to being inadequate in numbers, the bomber 
aircraft were unsuitable in type until the four-engined bombers 
initiated before the war began to become available in front 
line squadrons in 1942. It took a great part of the year 1942 
to get the squadrons re-equipped and trained on the new 
heavy bombers, with the result that the total available bomb- 
lift only grew from a monthly figure of 500 tons in February, 
1942, to 750 tons by the end of that year. Then the curve 
rose steeply until it reached a maximum of 6,500 tons in 
December, 1944. 

The year 1942 was also notable for the introduction into 
bomber squadrons of new radar and radio devices as aids to 
navigation and to bomb-aiming. These aids had been 
developed as the result of war experience, which had shown 
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that the equipment of 1939 was quite inadequate for the 
extremely difficult conditions against which the bombers 
were contending. Between April, 1943, and April, 1944, this 
new equipment, mounted in the new heavy bombers, together 
with the development of pathfinder technique, raised the 
standard of night bombing accuracy by 100 per cent. in spite 
of the fact that we did not possess air superiority over Germany 
even by night until the latter half of 1944. Until then we 
were operating by evasion and fighting for superiority in the 
process. That is why the air fighting was so grim and the 
losses heavy. After mid-1944 the rate of bomber losses over 
Germany came down to one-third of what it had been since 
1942, and remained at that lower figure. This greatly 
improved measure of air superiority was reflected in a still 
further improvement of bombing accuracy, which between 
mid-1944 and April, 1945, increased by 50 per cent. 

The facts given above illustrate vividly the bitterness of 
the struggle that was taking place over Germany between the 
British and German Air Forces from 1940 to 1944. When it 
is said that the aircraft and the equipment were unsuitable, 
this does not mean that they were anything but the best that 
could be invented and provided at the time. It indicates the 
intensity of the contest between ourselves and the enemy in 
scientific research and development as well as in the deter- 
mination and skill of the aircrews. The Royal Navy was 
faced with a similar task in its anti-submarine warfare. It 
will be remembered that it was in November, 1942, more than 
three years after the outbreak of war, that the sinking of 
Allied merchant vessels by U-boats reached the “ all time 
high ’’ of 710,000 gross tons. Both Services were finding that 
as fast as they brought into use new scientific equipment and 
new tactics, the enemy countered these with similar or better 
developments of his own. 


THE EFFECT ON GERMANY 


Reference has been made to the remarkable increase in 
German armaments production which took place after Speer 
took charge of it in January, 1942. Taking the index figure 
of 100 for that date a captured document gives the index 
figure as 300 for July, 1944, after which there was a very 
rapid decline. This achievement prior to July, 1944, was not 
realised by us during the war, and it was due to the fact that 
there was a large undeveloped capacity for munitions produc- 
tion under German control, partly in occupied countries and 
partly created in Germany itself with imported slave labour. 

The interesting fact, however, is that the German statistics 
show that from May, 1943 (three months after the main Allied 
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air offensive started following the Casablanca Directive), until 
February, 1944, the index figure of armament production 
remained roughly level at 225. The only thing that stopped 
the increase of armament production during these 10 months 
was the Allied air offensive. This is confirmed by the fact 
that as soon as the strategic bombers began to be concentrated 
against pre-invasion targets in February, 1944, in preparation 
for the assault on Normandy in June, the German production 
curve rapidly rose to the index figure of 300 by the end of July 
1944. This rapid recovery may seem disappointing, and it 
certainly brings out the lesson that the air offensive must be 
pursued relentlessly until the desired result is achieved. But 
it emphasises the damage that was being caused previously. 

A further effect of the attacks up to February, 1944, was 
to cause the enemy to disperse his war production, and 
especially his aircraft industry, over a wide area and away 
from his main cities. This made it all the easier for us to 
dislocate his production completely when we attacked his 
communications so successfully from the middle of 1944 
onwards. 

But by far the best measure of how much Bomber Command 
was hurting Germany is to be found not so much in statistics 
of production as in the efforts which the enemy put into his 
fighter defences. And here we find that already by the end 
of 1942 Germany was increasing both her production and her 
front line strength of fighters at the expense of her bombers, 
and this process continued to the end of the war. Thus did 
the air fighting over Germany become still more severe for a 
while, but thus did the enemy by concentrating on the defen- 
sive admit the beginning of defeat. Thus, too, do we see the 
vital part played by’ the strategic air forces in the struggle 
for air superiority. 

Because Fighter Command won the Battle of Britain in 
1940 in spite of the enemy’s superior numbers both in fighters 
and bombers, many have concluded that the task of gaining 
air superiority is one for fighters only. Nothing could be 
more misleading. Our victory in 1940 was due mainly to 
superior leadership and superior personnel coupled with 
superior armament in the 8-gun fighter. But even these 
advantages, when we were so heavily outnumbered, would 
not have sufficed if we had not possessed the major surprise 
of radar-location which alone enabled our small forces to be 
concentrated against the enemy in the air. Even so the 
victory gave us local superiority by day only (not by night) 
and only over the British Isles and its surrounding waters. 
We were fighting for air superiority by night over our home- 
land throughout the following winter and right on until May, 
1941. By this date we were beginning to get the upper hand, 
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but it was the imminence of his attack on Russia as much as 
anything else that caused Hitler to give up his attacks on 
Britain at that time. 


THE BATTLE OvER GERMANY 


Meanwhile, from May, 1940, when the first British bombs 
were dropped on Germany, we began our fight for air superior- 
ity over Germany itself, that is to say, our fight for freedom to 
operate our bombers in occordance with our initiative. From 
then on Bomber Command was doing two things. It was 
striking at the roots of Germany’s ability to wage war. But it 
was also fighting to throw Germany on the defensive in the 
air. It could not hope to do this without hurting Germany 
sufficiently to cause her leaders to give priority to fighters 
over bombers. It was a long struggle because Bomber 
Command did not get superior equipment in sufficient strength 
into the front line until the end of 1942. This is the answer to 
those who would have preferred a lesser effort devoted to the 
building up of Bomber Command. 

Already by the end of 1942, owing to the courage and 
determination of the crews in fighting through to their targets, 
the enemy was beginning to adopt a defensive psychology in 
the air. Once this weakening began, it grew and took charge 
until the end of the war. The expanding British and Ameri- 
can Air Forces steadily increased their ratio of bombers to 
fighters from 1942 onwards. In the German Air Force the 
reverse process took place. At the end of 1941, German 
strength in bombers and fighters was about equal at 1,600 
each. By September, 1944, there were nearly 6 fighters to 
every bomber (3,500 to 600). Though this concentration by 
Germany on the defence made the task of our bombers more 
difficult for a time, it conferred on us the inestimable boon 
of freeing Great Britain from any heavy or sustained air 
bombardment until the V.1 and V.2 weapons appeared in 1944. 

Perhaps the best proof of the intensity of the air fighting 
by British and American Bombers over Germany is in the 
number of German fighters they destroyed, which rose from a 
figure of 3,650 in 1942, to 10,661 in 1943, and over 16,000 in 
1944. It is interesting also to note that, whereas the number 
of German fighters deployed on the Russian front remained 
at an average level of 500 to 700 throughout the years, 1942, 
1943 and 1944, during the same period the numbers deployed 
in defence of the Reich and on the Western Fronts rose from 
750 at the beginning of 1942 to as many as 3,000 by December, 
1944. That shows where the enemy was receiving the most 
damage and where the struggle was most intense. 

As in all campaigns between determined opponents the 
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issue remained open right up to the end. In October, 1943, 
the American Eighth Air Force suffered such heavy losses in a 
daylight attack on the Schweinfurt ball-bearing industry that 
deep penetration was suspended until long-range escort 
fighters became available at the end of the year. Later still 
at the end of March, 1944, Bomber Command temporarily 
suspended heavy night penetration into Germany owing to 
the losses suffered in an attack on Nuremburg. And then 
suddenly, as is apt to happen in war, the tide turned in our 
favour. The American Eighth Air Force had been operating 
over Germany in increasing force since January, 1943. In 
February, 1944, the American Fifteenth Air Force, now 
established in air bases in the Foggia plain in Southern Italy, 
had begun to deliver attacks on Germany co-ordinated with 
those of heavy bombers based in Britain. The cumulative 
effect of these British and American offensives was to push the 
air fighting further and further into the heart of Germany and 
to give us more and more freedom of operation in the skies over 
Western Europe. Now at last in June, 1944, was it possible to 
launch the invasion of Normandy with the certain knowledge 
that there would be no serious interference by the enemy from 
the air and that our own Air Forces would be able to operate 
at will in support of the armies and covering the sea crossing. 


AIR SUPERIORITY—FouUR PHASES 


Thus one can discern four phases in the campaign for air 
superiority, the last three of which were part and parcel of 
Bomber Command’s offensive operations against Germany :— 

Phase I. The Battle of Britain in 1940 (August to October). 
We retained local superiority by day over Britain and her 
surrounding waters. The enemy was able to operate freely 
over Britain by night until May, 1941, when this freedom was 
seriously contested. The impending attack on Russia forced 
her to suspend her attack on Britain. 

Phase II. Bomber Command’s offensive, starting in 1940, 
was pressed with great determination against heavy odds 
throughout 1941 and 1942. Though the new heavy bombers 
did not come into operation in quantity until 1943 and though 
Germany’s war economy was not decisively damaged, yet 
sufficient damage was being caused by the end of 1942 to force 
Germany to make the fatal decision to concentrate on fighter 
defence at the expense of bomber offence. This was the first 
sign of defeat in the air, leading to defeat on land and at sea. 
In fact, by the end of 1942, Germany had lost the strategic 
initiative everywhere except in her submarine campaign. 

Phase III. From January, 1943, to July, 1944 the power 
of the Allied air offensive steadily increased with the American 
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Eighth Air Force coming into action over Germany by day 
supplementing the attacks of Bomber Command by night. 
Expansion of Germany’s war industry stopped, in spite of 
large reserve capacity being developed. We gained and 
exercised complete air superiority over the assault and lodge- 
ment area in Normandy and over the enemy’s communications 
zone West of the Rhine. 

This phase constituted the climax, the turning point, in 
the air war. Many even now do not grasp the significance of 
this phase because the fighting was out of sight and reach of 
any surface operations, as is so often the way in air warfare. 
But this phase would not have been successful without the 
experience gained from the previous phase. As our air power 
increased, we found more and more that the lessons we learnt 
from our efforts with meagre resources in the early years had 
pointed to the right aims and methods when we had the 
means. 

This is the answer to those who ask why the effort put into 
Bomber Command prior to 1944 was not devoted instead to 
assault landing craft and to building up a stronger Air Trans- 
port Command. The answer is that we should not have had 
the Bomber Command of 1944 without the effort of the 
previous years. Nor should we have been left free from air 
atack if we had not forced the enemy on the defensive in 1942. 
Nor should we have been able to assemble our invasion forces 
in 1944, still less to launch them or protect them during their 
build up in the lodgement area. The transport aircraft and 
the assault craft would have been useless because they could 
not have been employed. — 

Phase IV. From April, 1944 to the end of the War. 
During this period allied air superiority increased until it 
became practically complete. Even so there were anxious 
moments, such as when the first enemy jet-rocket aircraft was 
encountered in July, 1944. This again proved the need for 
continuous watchfulness and for sustaining the air offensive. 
Because of our air superiority we were able to smother the 
production of enemy jet fighters before they could become a 
menace. 


DECISIVE EFFECT OF THE AIR OFFENSIVE 


No one has called in question the effectiveness of our air 
offensive during this last phase. This was when our attacks on 
the enemy’s synthetic oil industry and transportation system 
produced the general paralysis of the whole German economy 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. These events have 
been described in an article on Air Power in The National 
Review of December, 1948. This was the period when the 
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rate of German armaments production was halved during 8 
months. No complete gun of any kind left Krupp’s during 
the last 12 months of the war. The enemy’s position had 
become truly desperate, and only the iron control of Hitler’s 
system delayed the surrender. 

In all these operations it should be remembered that the 
Bomber Command crews were drawn from every nation 
forming the British Commonwealth. They were trained under 
the Empire Air Training Scheme centred on Canada, but 
using schools in every part of the Commonwealth. Many 
were trained in schools generously provided by the United 
States Air Force. And they fought magnificently in every 
Command of the Royal Air Force. Without this great 
co-operative effort by the whole Commonwealth the war in 
the air could never have been won. 

The very completeness of our air superiority in 1944 and 
1945 is misleading many to-day, even in our Fighting Services, 
Memories are short and our bitter experiences at the beginning 
of the last war are being forgotten. Soldiers and sailors are 
apt to assume that they can plan land and sea operations on 
the comfortable but dangerous assumption that the com- 
pletely favourable air situation which we enjoyed in 1944 and 
1945 would obtain in the opening phases of another war. In 
consequence they do not really consider the possibility of 
their activities being brought to a halt through air superiority 
being on the enemy’s side. Even airmen sometimes overlook 
the vital part played by Bomber Command in gaining air 
superiority. This article will have served its purpose if it 
creates in influential minds a real understanding of the 
importance of Bomber Command, not only as the immediate 
deterrent against a potential aggressor, but also as the very 
heart and core of a new form of power which is indispensable 
to both the older Services. 


Guy GARROD. 


THE MILITARY NEED 
FOR CONSCRIPTION 


By Major-GENERAL L. O. LYNE 


ONSCRIPTION for service in the Armed Forces in peace- 
time has been introduced into this country for the first 
time, except for the short period of militia call-up in 
1939 when we were so obviously on the brink of World War II. 

To the great majority of our people the idea of conscripted 
military service in peace is repugnant; it is a system to be 
introduced only if it can be fully justified by results and 
proved to be the best and most economical way of obtaining 
that security and freedom for which two generations of the 
British people have fought and suffered so much. Since the 
Government decided to continue conscription, at any rate for 
several years, there has been much criticism levelled at the 
system. The period of service, the age of call-up, the methods 
of training, the effect of such a break on the mental and 
moral standards of our young men—these and many other 
aspects have all been violently argued. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine from the 
Army’s point of view the conscript system, the need for it, 
its working in the future, its strong points and weaknesses, 
and, above all, whether it is in fact the right answer for 
peace-time Britain. 


THE PRE-WAR ARMY 


Before World War II, we had an Army of some 200,000 
men. The British Army had garrisons oversea, of which the 
most important by far was in India where the British strength 
was 55,000. There British units were intermixed with Indian, 
the whole being paid for by the Government of India. Other 
garrisons included Egypt, Palestine, the Far East, and a 
number of smaller stations such as Gibraltar, Malta and the 
West Indies. There were also cadres serving in East and 
West Africa with the African forces. 

The remainder of the Army in the United Kingdom 
provided the training establishments, assistance to the 
Territorial Army, the base installations and storage depots, 
and five infantry divisions. Additions came shortly before 
the war in the shape of the first armoured division and anti- 
aircraft units. 
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Recruiting for the Regular Army never reached the 
desired numerical standards, even when unemployment was 
at its peak. The shortage had to be borne by the units at 
home, which, besides being desperately under strength 
numerically, were also made up mostly of very young soldiers 
who were not old enough to post overseas, and old soldiers 
who had completed their oversea tour. In addition to the 
low strength of their major combatant units, the home 
divisions were all very short of administrative troops ; Corps 
and Army troops were largely non-existent. Thus, apart 
from the lack of modern equipment, which is another story, 
the Regular Army at home was so short numerically, and so 
deficient in realistic battle-training, to which this numerical 
shortage greatly contributed, that by no stretch of imagination 
could it have been called ready for war. 

When events overseas necessitated the strengthening of 
any particular garrison to deal with major disorders, this 
could only be done by milking almost the entire home Army. 
Examples of this can be found in Shanghai in 1927 and in 
Palestine immediately before the last war. No formation, 
even of the strength of a Brigade Group, existed in the United 
Kingdom so trained and constituted that it could go on 
Imperial service anywhere in the world at short notice. 

It is important to stress all this, because in certain quarters 
a legend appears to have grown up that the pre-war British 
Army at home was up to strength, well-trained and available 
for active service at short notice. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. It was ill-balanced, numerically deficient 
and under-trained. It was saved from being a second-class 
Army by the great traditions of its combatant units, in 
particular the infantry battalions, the high morale of the 
Corps of Officers and the very high quality, if short quantity, 
of the graduates from its Staff Colleges. 

The pre-war Territorial Army was also desperately short 
numerically. The strength on Ist January 1938 was less 
than 160,000. Recruiting, being mainly dependent upon 
local conditions and personalities, was very patchy, and 
might often be comparatively good and extremely bad in 
different areas of the same division. 

The standard of training here also was deplorably low. 
Too often a large proportion of the N.C.O.’s, and in some 
instances the officers also, were those who could afford the 
time because they were either out of work or the last remnants 
of the old leisured class. In neither instance were they very 
likely to be the best leaders available. Many of the officers 
were lacking in even the most rudimentary knowledge of 
military administration, with serious and sometimes very 
uncomfortable results for their units and sub-units when 
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mobilisation came. Most units and formations had not only 
to be built up on embodiment, but largely re-sorted, which is 
a much more difficult task and inevitably caused a great deal 
of heart-burning. 

All this does not mean a lack of sympathy and under- 
standing with the pre-war difficulties and obstacles with which 
the Territorial Army had to contend. It is right that we 
should all remember with deep appreciation that wonderful 
spirit of unselfish service which made the old voluntary 
Territorial Army possible at all. It would be quite wrong 
if we did not also size up fearlessly its shortcomings and see 
whether we can not do better in the future. 


Post-WAR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


We must turn now to consider what are our minimum 
military requirements to-day. 

As stated in my January article, the main roles of the 
Army in a future war can be broadly said to be :— 

(1) Home Defence. 

(2) Defence of oversea base areas. 

(3) Offensive action to destroy the enemy forces and 
occupy those areas without which he cannot continue the war. 

All these of course can only be carried out in close co- 
operation with the other Services. Our Army in peace must 
be reasonably balanced and organised so as to produce the 
nucleus at least of the forces for these tasks. The Army 
has furthermore the main share in the peace-time task of 
restoring law and order when major disturbances break out, 
as in Malaya. A completely new task which also faces us 
for an indefinite period is that of providing the garrison 
for our Zone in Germany. We have a possible future commit- 
ment to provide troops for the United Nations, while such 
post-war legacies as Austria and Greece show little signs 
of immediate liquidation. 

After a major war the human mind, very naturally, turns 
with relief to think of other things; the Services tend to 
lose their war-time glamour, and recruiting is difficult. This 
post-war period proved no exception, though the behaviour 
of the Russians has done much lately to restore national 
interest in the Defence Services. Nevertheless it seems most 
unlikely, to judge by present trends and pre-war experience, 
that we shall get more than some 200,000 to 220,000 Regular 
soldiers by voluntary enlistment, whatever allowance may be 
made for considerable and long overdue improvements in 
conditions of service. 

If we are to have a reasonably balanced Army, that is to 
say, to maintain a nucleus of all fighting arms and administra- 
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tive services, to have ready in this country small formations 
of the Brigade Group type for early action in the case of civil 
disturbances overseas, to provide Regular assistance for the 
Territorial Army, whatever the composition of the latter, and 
to provide adequate garrisons for Germany, the Middle East 
and the Far East, our requirement for regular soldiers is 
certainly not under 250,000 and is probably nearer 300,000. 

I have already stressed that some very considerable 
improvement in pay and conditions of the Regular Army is 
necessary if we are to approach the target of even 220,000 
Regulars, and, what is even more important, ensure that the 
Regular Army morale is of the high standard which is 
imperative. I do not, however, think that it is practicable 
in the conditions ruling in this country to-day to raise the 
pay to such an extent that we can increase the Regular Army 
volunteers to anything like 300,000. 

Even if this could be done, we should still be left with 
only the voluntary Territorial Army behind the Regular 
Army. No longer shall we have the splendid Indian Army 
on which to rely for some of our trained formations early in 
the war. So much the more necessary is it therefore, quite 
apart from other reasons already mentioned, that the Terri- 
torial Army should be at a higher degree of readiness than 
voluntary service alone can ensure. 

We are driven, then, to the conclusion that on grounds 
both of the requirements of the Regular Army and of the 
Territorial Army some form of conscription to include both 
whole-time and Reserve service is essential. 

There is, as we have seen, a very strong case for the 
necessity of conscription in peace on military grounds. Is 
there not also much to be said for it on other grounds ? The 
whole tendency to-day is for the State to provide more and 
more and for the individual to expect more and more. 

However desirable in theory “ social security from the 
cradle to the grave’ may be, does it breed those qualities of 
courage, initiative and enterprise which have played so great 
a part in the history of our race? Above all, does it give 
the boy any chance to understand the real meaning of service 
for the community ? 

If the period of full-time military service is utilised with 
imagination and enthusiasm, the young man will emerge 
at the end a better citizen, having rubbed shoulders with 
young men of all types in his generation. This period of 
human experience, and to many of human leadership, will 
more than compensate for the lost time from the educational 
and technical viewpoint and for the so-called unsettling 
influence. . 

If, too, another world war should unhappily engulf us, 
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the quality of discipline in our people will be required as 
never before. Much depends, of course, upon the ability 
of the Services to carry out their great task of training these 
young men, utilising their time to the best possible advantage, 
and returning them to civilian life both good soldiers and 
good citizens. 


PERIOD OF SERVICE 


If we accept the principle of conscription, the most 
important question is, then, the period of full-time service. 

We shall discuss the problem of training more fully a 
little later. It will suffice to say here that it is not possible 
to produce a soldier capable of taking his place in a sub-unit 
of the less technical arms in less than three months. Even 
then he will need another six to nine months’ training before 
he can be classed as a fully-trained soldier. He will, however, 
not be a complete liability during this period, as he will be 
able to take his place in a unit at home or oversea. In the 
case of the skilled tradesman in the more technical arms and 
the officer in all arms, it will be anything up to a year before 
he can properly fill a vacancy in a unit. 

If the period of conscription is one year, very little useful 
service can be obtained from any conscript. He will be 
unable to play any part, except as a trainee, in the training 
machine, thus throwing the whole burden upon the Regular 
Army. It will not be worth while sending him further afield 
than Germany unless air transport is used. He can therefore 
make little contribution ‘to relieving the situation in the 
Middle East. Though it will be just possible in the time to 
train officers, they will have little or no opportunity to 
exercise their power of command and will therefore go to 
the Territorial Army with an entirely theoretical knowledge 
of how to lead men. The effect of this very rapid flow through 
the Army will of course put a great strain on the training 
machine and have a most unsettling effect on units. 

Every additional six months that the conscript serves on 
after one year has a cumulative value. The same effort in 
the training machine, if we take the average period of training 
at six months, will produce from an annual call-up of 100,000, 
50,000 trained men with one year conscription, 100,000 with 
18 months, 150,000 with two years and so on; or, if a 
lower number of trained men will suffice, the annual intake 
can be reduced and the training machine reduced accordingly. 
The value lies not only in the increased number of trained 
men available at any time for the same effort in training, 
but in the far greater military value of a soldier with, say, 
20 months’ service to one with 10 months and the additional 
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flexibility given to the whole machinery by being able to 
post the National Serviceman farther afield. 

We have already said that the National Serviceman during 
his period with the Reserve will provide the hard professional 
core of the Territorial Army. If this is to be a reality and 
not merely a pious hope, we must ensure that he goes to the 
Territorial Army a fully-trained soldier, with some practical 
experience. 

On all counts, then, conscription with a full-time service 
period of less than 18 months is unworkable. On all 
military grounds it would be desirable that the period should 
be not less than two years; but on political and economic 
grounds we shall probably be forced to make do with the 
shorter period. It seems probable that four years’ compulsory 
service in the Territorial Army is long enough. It is obviously 
partly a problem of the numbers we need to keep units up to 
establishment, and this in its turn is dependent upon the 
number of volunteers forthcoming. 

Another consideration must be the period for which a man 
can be expected to retain a reasonable degree of military 
proficiency with only a very small amount of annual military 
training. 


SIZE OF THE ANNUAL CALL-UP 


The number of conscripts that the Army requires to 
carry out its peace-time role is very dependent upon the 
length of conscript service. As has already been shown, 
the military value of a soldier greatly increases after his 
first year of service. Also, the longer the service, the less 
rapid the turnover and hence the less the strain upon the 
training machine. 

One thing that is quite certain is that in order to have an 
economic and efficient system the numbers must not vary 
much from year to year. The same considerations, of course, 
affect the other two Services. 

For a variety of reasons, including the numbers of defer- 
ments in different years and the fluctuating birth-rate, the 
number of young men eligible for call-up varies greatly from 
year to year. The total is also likely to be greater than the 
Services can conveniently handle, even with only one year 
full-time service. Such devices as raising the age limit by 
three months every year may temporarily reduce numbers, but 
there is obviously a limit to the use of expedients such as this. 

It would therefore appear far better to face the facts, 
decide what numbers the Services really want and how this 
number shall be obtained, and what is to happen to the 
remainder, than to overload the whole machine and risk 
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inefficiency and possible breakdown by taking all those 
eligible in the name of equal treatment for all. 

It is probably about right to take 220,000 as the maximum 
number of volunteers we are likely to get for the Regular 
Army. If conscription is for a period of not less than 
18 months, it should be possible for the Regular Army to 
handle a total of some 120,000 conscripts at any one time, 
that is to say, an annual intake of 80,000 for 18 months, 
or 60,000 for two years. These numbers should just about 
suffice to carry out the Army’s peace-time roles. If conscript 
reserve service is limited to four years, the total conscript 
element with the Territorial Army will build up to 240,000 
or 320,000 according to the length of whole-time service. 
It is unlikely that volunteers will bring this number above 
the half-million mark. This will certainly be short of the 
total requirements of anti-aircraft and field formations, 
particularly if the administrative units required in war are 
to be maintained in peace. This shortage will have to be 
accepted, unless the period of Reserve service is extended or 
some system devised by which those who avoid whole-time 
conscript service still have to do a period of service with the 
Territorial Army. But a scheme such as the latter would 
further reduce the efficiency of the Territorial Army. 

There are obviously many ways by which numbers of 
conscripts each year can be restricted, including exemption 
of certain categories of workers or a form of ballot. This 
is a problem which must be faced squarely and not allowed 
to continue in its present indefinite state. However desirable 
it would be to give every ‘young man the benefit of a period 
of full-time service with the Royal Navy, Army or Royal Air 
Force, it quite obviously will be extremely detrimental to the 
efficiency of these Services as well as a most uneconomical 
use of manpower to attempt to force on them more than 
they can reasonably train and employ within the framework 
of their Regular forces. 

So far as age is concerned, it would be of great benefit 
to the Services if this could be raised to 19, or even 20, 
when the boy has developed in every way. For many other 
reasons, however, it will probably be necessary to keep to 
18 or thereabouts, except in the case of deferments. 

It is all-important that we should get the training of our 
National Servicemen right. The success of this experiment 
must ultimately depend upon the attitude of the National 
Serviceman after he has completed his whole-time service. 
If he feels that he has done a good job well, he will be the 
more likely to enter his Territorial Army engagement with 
interest and enthusiasm. If he feels that he has been wasting 
his time and regards his Territorial liability as an unpleasant 
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and possibly unnecessary burden, the whole system will be 
in danger of breaking down. 

The first essential is to train him as a soldier and to 
continue that training right through his service. The number 
of National Servicemen whom the various arms can take 
will differ greatly ; the technical corps will obviously find it 
difficult to absorb a large proportion of trainees when their 
units have their day-to-day technical role to carry out. It 
may well be that the whole system of tradesman training will 
need to be modified. It is particularly important that 
National Servicemen should not waste time on administrative 
fatigues: but it would be equally undesirable to employ 
the Regular soldiers exclusively on these. The answer would 
seem to lie in the formation of some sort of Corps of ex- 
soldiers who would carry out the administrative “ chores ” 
at least in the training establishments. 

After completing their primary training, recruits for the 
combatant arms should be sent at once to join units and 
remain with those units throughout their service. By forming 
all National Servicemen of one batch into a sub-unit it should 
be possible for that sub-unit to carry out a complete cycle 
of training and for the unit and formation also to carry out 
collective training with the more advanced of their sub- 
units. Training of officers and N.C.O.’s, will be particularly 
important in view of their Reserve liability. Plenty of 
opportunity must be given to them to practise the art of 
leadership. 

To sum up, Conscription is necessary to enable the Services 
to carry out their peace and war roles. It must include both 
a period of whole-time service with the Regular Army and 
a period of Reserve service with the Territorial Army. No 
period of full-time service with the Regular Army of less 
than 18 months is workable. From the military point of 
view, two years would be very much preferable to 18 
months. The numbers called up annually for service must 
be governed by the requirements of the Army and its ability 
to train them and use them rather than by the number of 
young men who attain a certain age in any one year. 

The training of the National Serviceman must be so 
worked out that he attains the highest possible degree of 
military proficiency and at the same time is returned to 
civilian life a better citizen and a better Christian. 


L. O. LYNE. 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 
FEELING IN EIRE 
By E. L. MALratiev, M.P. 
Ginters of Ireland in almost any society and at once 


interest is aroused. A spark is kindled amongst the dried 

leaves of controversy. There are some who become all 
dreamy-eyed about the mountains, rivers and lakes—the wit 
and spirit of the Irishman (not to mention his brogue, for 
which he is excused so much). Others will think no good 
thing has, or ever will, come out of Ireland. Whichever way 
the flames leap, one can be sure of heightened interest. In 
the debate in the House of Lords on December 15, 1948, the 
Lord Chancellor quoted Sidney Smith as saying a 100 years 
ago: ‘‘ The moment the very name of Ireland is mentioned 
the English seem to bid adieu to common prudence and 
common sense and to act with the fatuity of idiots!” It 
would help relations between the two countries if Britishers 
could realise that an Irishman is not just a “ spoiled ’’ English- 
man (one who has gone wrong), but is a being fundamentally 
different. 

If we can assimilate this cardinal fact it should help us to 
deal objectively with Anglo-Irish relations and with 
unimpassioned clear-sightedness set about to unravel the 
complicated skein of political controversy which impish Irish 
prejudice and: superior English rigidity has tied in so tight 
a knot. 

From early times the concern of Britain with Ireland has 
been mainly one of defence. So long as Ireland could be kept 
safe from foreign interference, little else mattered. She might 
be well or badly governed, she might be the playground for 
adventurous Englishmen or, latterly, an important source of 
food ; but these considerations were secondary always to the 
main point that she should not be an open flank, available to 
an enemy in his attacks upon Britain. It was this more than 
anything else which prompted Pitt to force the Act of Union 
through the Irish Parliament. Though the question of food 
may be uppermost in many minds to-day, it is still the defence 
of Britain which is paramount in our relations with Ireland. 

The whole question of Anglo-Irish relations having 
recently come to the fore with the decision of the Eire Govern- 
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ment to repeal the External Relations Act, thereby abolishing 
the last formal link with the Commonwealth through the 
Crown, it has been assumed by many that Eire can no longer 
remain within the Commonwealth and that she will necessarily 
be even more distant than formerly in her relations with 
Britain. There would seem to be no very solid ground for 
either assumption. The Commonwealth is a constantly 
changing organism. Since the passage of the Statute of 
Westminster, at least, the members have been completely 
independent, sovereign States able to appoint their own 
Governors and diplomatic representatives, and free to pass 
their own citizenship and nationality legislation. There would 
seem to be no reason in law why a republic should not now be 
a member of the Commonwealth. For internal purposes, 
Eire has in fact been a republic for several years. Her Con- 
stitution makes no mention of the Crown. She has a President. 
Not one comma of her Constitution will need to be altered as 
a result of the repeal of the External Relations Act. 

It is true that there must be some outward and visible 
sign of membership of the Commonwealth if the advantages 
of membership are to be claimed as against non-members ; 
but that sign need not necessarily be the Crown. It might 
equally well be a Commonwealth Conference or other policy- 
making body. The whole thing depends upon the wish of 
members ; for whatever they agree to be the sign, it is safe 
to guess that non-members will recognise it as such. It is 
believed that there is no better definition of a Public School 
than that it is one ‘‘ of which the headmaster is invited to the 
Headmasters’ Conference.’’ So an invitation to the Common- 
wealth Conference could be agreed upon as conferring the 
status of membership. 

Only one further observation need be made on the question 
of status. It is that, so far as practical results go, it matters 
not one halfpenny whether Eire is in the Commonwealth or 
not. No one will be better or worse off materially ; nor will 
Eire policy in peace or war be affected by membership. 
These things depend not on a formal link but upon the feeling 
of the Irish Government at the time. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that considerations affecting this feeling 
should be well understood in this country. 

If there is one consideration of larger import than another, 
it is that of the Partition of Ireland. The ignorance on either 
side of the Irish Sea of the affairs of the other is a constant 
source of amazement to those whose circumstances have 
obliged them to have some knowledge of both. To all outward 
appearance—from the Press and from public speeches—the 
question of Partition looms above all others in the minds of 
the inhabitants of Eire. Scarcely a day, never a week, passes 
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without some reference to this question by a leader of thought 
at Government or comparable level. The vigour and bitter- 
ness of some of these references would astonish the average 
Britisher were he to see them—which of course he does not. 
It would be hard to find any political leader of any party who 
has not referred at one time or another to Partition as being 
the last barrier to friendly relations between Eire and Britain. 
“ England ”’ is represented to the people of Eire as a wanton 
aggressor who, for her own imperialist reasons has seized a 
part of the Irish nation’s heritage and holds it by bayonets. 
This sort of thing has been said for the last 20 years with such 
monotonous persistency that it is accepted by most Irishmen 
as axiomatic. They no more question it than they would a 
cardinal article of their religion. 

Mr. de Valera went to astonishing lengths when he was 
Taoiseach. He made annual broadcasts on St. Patrick’s Eve 
to the United States of America making the most sweeping 
denunciations of Britain. ‘‘ Partition,’ he said, “is the 
mutilation of our country and our nation. Its continuance 
constitutes an offence which cannot be forgotten or forgiven 
by Irishmen, and will, so long as it lasts, be a barrier to any 
true understanding of our common interests or real reconcilia- 
tion between the people of our two islands.” In the Dail, 
Mr. de Valera said that the occupation of the six ‘counties by 
Britain was “‘ a flagrant violation of the fundamental national 
rights and sovereignty of the Irish people.’’ He went on to 
say that the British Government must know that “ they have 
no more right to occupy those six counties of our country 
than a foreign Power would have to occupy some area of 
England in which there happened to be a political minority 
opposed to the will of the majority ; for example, the Con- 
servative South-East of England at the present time.” This 
was in a considered reply to a Parliamentary question ! 

On December to of this year, Senator Tunney, a Fianna 
Fail senator, is reported ([vish Times, December 11, 1948) to 
have said in the debate on the Republic of Ireland Bill that 
England had invaded Ireland and still occupied part of it, 
and if she were sincere in her claim to be the guardian of 
democracy, ‘‘ she should clear out.’’ Members of the present 
Government in Eire, though not using such fanciful illustra- 
tions as Mr. de Valera to back up their case, are just as 
vehement in their denunciation of Britain for occupying what 
they describe as their six north-eastern counties. 

No responsible British leader attempts to give any answer 
to the charge of aggression which the Eire leaders level at 
Britain, although there is a complete answer to most of it. 
Large sums are being spent in the United States and the 
Dominions, and recently even in England, on the campaign 
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to end Partition. If this propaganda is unanswered, the time 
may well come when Britain will wake up to find that there 
is a hostile public opinion against her in the. English-speaking 
world—much as Mr. Lloyd George did after the First World 
War. At present this possibility may seem remote ; but the 
Irish are nothing if not persistent ! 

It is submitted that the wise course for this country to 
pursue is to examine the position with great care, determined 
only to do that which is morally right. If we achieve the 
right, as nearly as such is possible for human beings, we shall 
at the same time protect ourselves with the best available 
armour in time of trouble, and the age-old interest of Britain 
in Ireland—that of defence—will best be served. 

What then is the real position with regard to Partition ? 
To what extent, if any, is the British Government responsible 
for this state of affairs in Ireland ? 

For 100 years before 1920 Ireland was governed as part 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Tipperary was as much a part of that Kingdom as was 
Yorkshire. After the Treaty of 1921, twenty-six of the Irish 
counties became the Irish Free State; and the six north- 
eastern counties remained in the United Kingdom. Thus 
was brought about the state of affairs now referred to so 
often and so tragically in Eire as “‘ Partition.”’ 

In deciding whether a given territory should or should not 
be included within the boundary of a particular State, surely 
the main consideration should be consent—the wish of the 
inhabitants. The generally accepted principle would seem 
to be that if a substantial majority of the inhabitants in any 
territory wishes to be governed in a particular way, their 
wish should be granted unless—to put it somewhat loosely 
but probably not too inaccurately—this is impossible without 
being a nuisance to their neighbours. Supposing, for instance, 
that Cornishmen decided by a substantial majority that they 
wished to establish an independent republic. Who would 
have the moral right to prevent this? But if the County of 
London made a similar decision, a strong case could be urged 
against it on the ground of its indispensability to the rest of 
the country, in transport, government and other affairs. 

Applying the principle to Ireland, it is plain that since 
the twenty-six counties desire to be governed from Dublin 
rather than from Westminster, no one has the moral right to 
say to them nay. In exactly the same way, if a substantial 
majority of the inhabitants of the six north-eastern counties 
of Ireland desire to be governed as part of the United King- 
dom, they have a prima facie right to this. If, however, it 
be the fact that there is a large area of Northern Ireland 
(much of it separated from Eire only by the border) in which 
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a majority wishes to join Eire, then it would seem that this 
area ought to be free to follow its desire. Just as it would 
conflict with the principle laid down above to allow Great 
Britain to force Eire to stay in the United Kingdom on the 
ground that a majority of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
so desired (if such were the fact), so it would conflict with the 
principle to allow Eire to coerce the six counties into joining 
Eire merely because a majority of the inhabitants of the island 
of Ireland demanded it. And be it said at once that it would 
be equally repugnant to the principle, if Northern Ireland 
were to be allowed to retain within its jurisdiction those of 
its present areas wherein a substantial majority wished to 
join Eire and could do so without serious hurt to others. 

Now, when the State of Northern Ireland was set up, the 
largest possible area of Ireland was included in it as could 
be taken without endangering the dominant position of the 
Unionist majority around Belfast. It was not even possible 
to allow the whole of the Province of Ulster to come into the 
new State. Three of Ulster’s nine counties had to be 
excluded—Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan, because, if they 
had been included, the overwhelming predominance of the 
Unionists would have been destroyed. 

It is generally admitted that within the borders of Northern 
Ireland there are considerable areas near the border and 
elsewhere which would, if a plebiscite were taken, vote for 
inclusion in Eire. It would be surprising if this were not so, 
having regard to the consideration just referred to which 
was in the minds of those who decided upon the extent of 
the territory of Northern Ireland. The important thing for 
the British nation to realise now is that they are accused in 
Eire of setting up and maintaining Northern Ireland contrary 
to morality and by force. It is believed almost universally 
in Eire that really friendly relations and co-operation between 
the peoples of the two islands are impossible so long as the 
question of the partition of Ireland remains to separate them. 

The possible repercussions in the English-speaking world 
of a failure by Great Britain and Eire to agree upon Partition 
have already been touched upon. Apart from these, anything 
which causes friction between the two peoples whose ties of 
kinship are so close and whose interests are so closely inter- 
woven is very greatly to be regretted. The two islands can 
best be defended as one unit ; if Britain suffers defeat, so too 
must Ireland. If Anglo-Irish trade is curtailed, Britain loses 
a good market and large supplies of food; Ireland loses her 
main market and much needed imports. Good relations 
between the two countries are to the obvious advantage of 
both. Potentially, the mutual goodwill in Ireland and 


Britain is enormous, and the benefits to be derived from 
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sensible co-operation are almost unlimited. Is there no 
practical way in which this mutual goodwill can be developed 
and the benefits reaped ? 

The attitude of our Government towards the decision of 
the Eire Government to leave the Commonwealth is certainly 
calculated to make easier the path to greater co-operation 
and friendship. Indeed, the decision has been made the 
occasion for expressions of mutual goodwill on both sides 
such as can rarely have been heard before in all our long 
history. The Eire Government has been appreciative of the 
way in which the British Government has helped to find a 
solution of the difficulties of the situation; and both have 
expressed the desire for wider co-operation than before on all 
matters of mutual concern. 

All seems set for a great surge forward to goals we all 
wish to reach. But just as we draw ourselves up for the move 
we see before us the “last barrier’’ that separates us from 
success. Can it be swept away ? It has been suggested above 
that we are not entirely without responsibility for the setting 
up of this barrier. We played a considerable part in the events 
which led to the exclusion of the six north-eastern counties 
from the Irish Free State. If there are parts of those counties 
which ought not to have been excluded, can we escape blame 
for this? We ought first to ascertain the facts and then, if 
necessary, to make amends. And let it not be said that we in 
the United Kingdom may make no move without the consent 
of the Government of Northern Ireland, for the six counties 
are an integral part of the United Kingdom. Our Govern- 
ment is as responsible for them as it is for any other part of 
the kingdom. It is submitted that by making the following 
offer to the Eire Government, we could clear ourselves entirely, 
even if the offer were rejected. 

We should declare our willingness to include in Eire those 
parts of Northern Ireland which, after plebiscite by parishes, 
are shown to desire this and which can conveniently join Eire 
without inflicting undue hardship on anyone else. It would 
be perfectly possible for an international arbitrating body 
(acceptable to both sides) to decide upon the questions of 
convenience and hardship; and the use of the parish as the 
unit for voting would minimise the possibility of gerry- 
mandering. Ifa parish in the north-eastern corner of Northern 
Ireland voted for inclusion in_Eire, it is improbable that its 
wish could be met, for it would be an island cut off from the 
rest of Eire by the main area of Unionist territory. 

If we were to declare openly that we would accept such 
a scheme and abide by the decision of some such mutually 
agreed tribunal, our moral position would be unassailable. 
The propaganda against us would be unavailing and it would 
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come to an end just as quickly as confidence and co-operation 
would grow between us and all the people of Ireland. 

After the settlement by the tribunal, it would be open to 
that part of Northern Ireland which did not join Eire to 
decide whether to maintain the existing paraphernalia of 
Government in Belfast or to revert to the state of affairs in 
which its territory was governed in the same way as any other 
part of the United Kingdom. 

This proposal is open to attack from the extremists on 
both sides. From Eire there will be many who will say it is 
too logical to be practical; that the land of Ireland is 
indivisible ; that the national territory is sacred and has 
been one from the dawn of history and that no real Irishman 
can be satisfied until every sod of it (“ aye, and every blade 
of grass!’’) are ruled from Dublin under one flag. From 
Northern Ireland it will be said that the 1920 settlement is 
inviolable and can never be disturbed unless the people of 
Northern Ireland (by which they mean the Government) 
agree to a change, which they will not. 

The main merit of the proposal is that it puts Britain in a 
morally unassailable position. Once that position is estab- 
lished, what bounds can be set to the achievements of our 
two peoples whose relations have for so long been bedevilled 
by misunderstanding and mischief and whose friendship 
could mean so much to themselves and the world ? 


E. L. MALLALIEv. 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 
ULSTER’S REJOINDER 
By ProFessor D. L. Savory, M.P. 


OW that the Republic of Ireland Act has received the 
Nise of the President of Eire, and has become law, 
it is evident that the next objective of the attacks of 
Irish Nationalists will be the autonomous régime of the Six 
Counties of Northern Ireland, and their position as an integral 
part of the United Kingdom. The discussion of the Republic 
of Ireland Bill occupied no less than five sittings of the Dail, 
and the overwhelming majority of the speeches, as they 
appeared in the official report, were devoted to the question 
of Partition. It appeared to be assumed that so soon as Eire 
had been admitted to the United Nations she would at once 
avail herself of her membership to bring forward the question 
of Partition at the very next meeting of the Security Council, 
and thus bring what has hitherto been a purely domestic 
affair of Great Britain and Ireland before an international 
tribunal. 
In a question which I put down on the Order Paper for 
Monday, January 24, I asked the Prime Minister : 


“Whether, before recognising the Irish Republic, he will 
demand, as a preliminary condition, that the Government of Eire 
confirm the Tripartite Agreement of 1925 made on the initiative of 
the Irish Free State, and ratified by overwhelming majorities of the 
two Houses of Parliament sitting in Dublin, whereby the existing 
boundary between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland was 
guaranteed ? ”’ 


The Prime Minister answered, “No, sir.” The Speaker 
allowed me to put the following supplementary question : 


** Will the Rt. Hon. gentleman give us an assurance that he is 
not going to connive with the Government of Eire in the repudiation 
of this most solemn Tripartite Agreement, under which they under- 
took to guarantee the existing boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland, especially as one of the clauses of that Agree- 
ment released them from the liability of £155 million? Surely, 
the Rt. Hon. gentleman is not, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
bent on liquidating the British Empire ? ” 
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The Prime Minister replied: “‘ I made the decision of H.M. 
Government perfectly clear in the statement I made in the 
House on 25th November”; to which I rejoined: “ But 
not with regard to the repudiation of this Agreement.” 

Surely, if Great Britain is going to be asked to recognise 
the Irish Republic, which has been set up in violation of the 
contractual obligations of the Solemn Agreement of 1921, 
registered by the Irish Free State at Geneva as a Treaty, the 
least that the British Government should demand is that 
Eire in her turn recognise the Tripartite Agreement of 1925, 
which was made on the demand of Mr. Cosgrave, and thereby 
confirm the boundary between Northern Ireland and Eire, 
which was solemnly guaranteed by that agreement. 

In an article published in The National Review of Decem- 
ber, 1942, I fully described the circumstances which led up 
to that Agreement, and I must refer your readers to that 
article, which gives a full account of the facts, which were 
related, not from a party, but purely from the historical point 
of view. The memory of Englishmen, however, is so short ; 
and it is still often maintained that certain parts of the Six 
Counties, in which it is alleged that there is a Nationalist 
majority, should be allowed to vote themselves into Eire. 
No mention is ever made of certain regions which would have, 
in accordance with the same principles, the right to be trans- 
ferred from Eire to Northern Ireland. I need only give as 
instances portions of East Donegal and North Monaghan. 
The ex-Unionists, who now call themselves Independents, 
have always returned under proportional representation at 
least one member for East Donegal. Mr. Sheldon sits at the 
present moment in that capacity, having been returned once 
more as an Independent at the election of last year. He 
made an excellent speech the other day in the Dail against 
the repeal of the External Relations Act. He succeeded 
Major Myles, who had represented ex-Unionists for many 
years, and was almost always returned at the head of the 
poll. 
So far as North Monaghan is concerned, the ex-Unionists 
have contented themselves by voting invariably for Mr. 
James Dillon, who in 1937 made four unsuccessful attempts 
between February 17 and April 8 to persuade the Government 
of Eire to take part in the Imperial Conference. His 
courageous attitude during the last Great War was also a 
strong point in his favour, as I believe he was the only Deputy 
in the Dail who was in favour of abandoning an inglorious 
neutrality for co-operation with the Allies in fighting for the 
great cause of liberty and civilisation. 

Many writers of letters to the newspapers seem to have 
completely forgotten—or more probably never knew—that a 
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Boundary Commission has already sat as late as 1925, and 
considered most carefully all these questions dealing with the 
boundary between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland. 
This Boundary Commission was set up in accordance with 
Article 12 of the Agreement of 1921. It was to consist of three 
persons, one to be appointed by the Government of the Irish 
Free State, one by the Government of Northern Ireland, and one, 
who was to be the Chairman, by the British Government. The 
Government of Northern Ireland refused to appoint its repre- 
sentative, because it considered that the whole question had 
been settled by the Act of 1920, and that the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland, elected by the people of the Six Counties 
of Antrim, Down, Londonderry, Armagh, Tyrone and Fer- 
managh had already come into existence, and in fact had 
been solemnly opened by H.M. the King in person in June, 
1921. As the Irish Free State continued to insist that the . 
Boundary Commission should be set up, it was necessary for 
the British Parliament to pass a special Act to enable H.M. 
Government to appoint a representative for Ulster. The 
Chairman nominated by the British Government was Mr. 
Justice Feetham, a very eminent and highly respected South 
African judge. The Free State nominated as their repre- 
sentative Professor John McNeill, the well-known professor 
and Irish scholar, who was Minister of Education in the Free 
State Government. The British Government appointed as 
the representative of Ulster Mr. J. R. Fisher, a well-known 
barrister. 

The reference to the Boundary Commission was clearly 
laid down in Article 12 of the Agreement (the so-called 
“Treaty ’’) of December, 1921. Their duty was “ to deter- 
mine, in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so 
far as may be compatible with economic and geographic 
conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and the 
rest of Ireland.” The Boundary Commission sat on the spot 
for several months. They went along the whole of the border 
and visited all the disputed territories. They advertised in 
the local papers that they would hear anyone who wished to 
appear before them. Various societies and individuals, as 
well as local authorities, submitted memoranda and gave oral 
evidence. The result was a unanimous report, which, had it 
been published, would automatically have become law. 
Unfortunately a leakage occurred, because the Morning Post 
published on November 7 a map which purported to be 
authentic. According to this map, not merely was it suggested 
that there should be no transference from Northern Ireland 
to Eire of the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, which the 
Nationalists had been vociferously demanding ever since the 
Act of 1920 had come into force, but apart from minor recti- 
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fications of the frontier, they actually proposed that certain 
parts of East Donegal, which formed the hinterland of the 
city of Londonderry, should be handed over by the Free 
State to Northern Ireland. It was this recommendation that 
precipitated the crisis. 

Not merely was Professor McNeill compelled to resign his 
position on the Boundary Commission, but also his post in 
the Cabinet as Minister of Education. Mr. Cosgrave made a 
hurried journey to London, where he conferred with Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Winston Churchill and others. It was decided 
to summon Sir James Craig, who was the Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, to come over from Belfast. The result 
was the famous Tripartite Agreement, which was signed by 
the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
behalf of the British Government, by Mr. Cosgrave and Kevin 
O’Higgins on behalf of Southern Ireland, and by Sir James 
Craig and Sir Charles Blackmore on behalf of Northern 
Ireland. 

Clause I was the principal Article of that Agreement, 
which recognised the existing boundary between Northern 
Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and definitely confirmed the 
allocation to Northern Ireland of the Six Counties, which had 
been accorded to her by the Act of 1920. 

Mr. Cosgrave was anxious, however, not to go back to 
Dublin empty-handed, and wanted to take with him some 
concession which he could lay before his people, and which 
would at least give them some satisfaction. Consequently, 
the British Government, by an act of unparalleled generosity, 
agreed to wipe out Article 5 of the Agreement of Ig21, in 
accordance with which the Free State had undertaken to 
pay its fair share of the National Debt and of war pensions, 
“ having regard to any just claims on the part of Ireland by 
way of set-off or counter-claim.” In default of agreement, 
this sum was to be determined by “ the arbitration of one or 
more independent persons, being citizens of the British 
Empire.” 

When this Tripartite Agreement came before the Free 
State Parliament, it was accepted by overwhelming majorities 
of both Houses. In the Dail the voting was 55 in favour and 
14 against. In the Senate the majority was equally decisive. 

Consequently, those journalists who demand at the present 
time that a new Boundary Commission should be set up have 
forgotten the careful consideration that was given to the 
whole question as late as 1925. Unfortunately, it was agreed 
that the Report of the Boundary Commission should not be 
published, and it remains buried in the archives of Whitehall. 
But as it was on the initiative of the Irish Free State that the 
work of this Commission was annulled, and instead the most 
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solemn Tripartite Agreement was made between the con- 
tending parties, which actually appears on the Statute Book 
of the Irish Free State as No. 40 of the year 1925, it is surely 
not possible for the existing Government of Eire to ignore a 
law passed on its own demand and accepted in good faith by 
the other two parties to the agreement. 

The gentlemen who write articles in the newspapers 
evidently do not realise the enormous difficulty of drawing a 
boundary strictly in accordance with the principles of self- 
determination. There can be no doubt that the Boundary 
Commission carried out its mandate, and provided the map 
published in the Morning Post can be relied upon, settled the 
boundary “in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants 
so far as was compatible with economic and geographical 
conditions.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Munich settlement of 
1938 in favour of self-determination not only transferred the 
Sudeten Germans to Germany, but many thousands of Czechs 
who abhorred the Hitler régime. 

At the present moment we are faced with a similar difficulty 
as to where to draw the boundary line between the German 
and Danish populations of South Slesvig. So far as Northern 
Ireland is concerned, I have driven along the border on both 
sides of the frontier from end to end, and if your space allowed 
me to go into details, I should have no difficulty in proving 
that the problem is an almost insoluble one. That being so, 
I am content to abide by the settlement of 1925, especially 
as it was freely accepted by overwhelming majorities of both 
Houses of the Dublin Parliament without the slightest 
external pressure. 

The repeal of the External Relations Act and the passing 
into law of the Republic of Ireland Act have created a new 
situation and have increased to a quite passionate extent the 
desire of the large majority of the people of Northern Ireland 
not to enter into a union with Eire, and thus cut themselves 
off, not merely from the United Kingdom, but also from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This difference between 
loyalty to the British Crown and adherence to a Republic 
transcends every other argument against union with Southern 
Ireland. Material questions are secondary, though of course 
very important. Northern Ireland is largely industrial, and 
her prosperity depends upon free trade with Great Britain. 
If she were to enter the Eire Customs Union she would become 
subject to the tariff which Eire has placed on goods from 
Great Britain. There would have to be a customs examination 
in Belfast and Londonderry for goods arriving from Great 
Britain, and a similar examination on all passengers and goods 
carried from Northern Ireland to British ports. Northern 
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Ireland has no iron or coal to any appreciable extent, and she 
is dependent on importing her raw material from Great 
Britain. She has built up her great industries by sheer 
doggedness. Her shipyards, tobacco factories, rope works, 
spinning mills and linen manufactures are famous all over 
the world. Their very existence depends upon free trade 
with Great Britain. If a tariff barrier were to be set up, as 
is the case between Great Britain and Eire, these industries 
would certainly be ruined, and the country would be burdened 
with an immense charge for unemployment relief. 

So far as the social services are concerned, there is an 
immense difference between those offered in Northern Ireland 
and those obtainable in Eire. For instance, the unemploy- 
ment benefit for all persons employed by an employer in 
Northern Ireland is 26s. for a single man and 42s. for man and 
wife ; whereas in Eire it is only 22s. 6d. for a single man and 
30s. for man and wife. In Eire there is no unemployment 
benefit for agricultural workers, who are included in the 
Northern Ireland scheme. As for family allowances, Northern 
Ireland, as Great Britain, pays 5s. per week for each child 
after the first, whereas in Eire payment is only 2s. 6d. per 
week for each child after the first two. It is not necessary to 
go into further details; it is sufficient to say that there is 
a corresponding difference between all other benefits in the 
two countries. 

Further, there is the dreaded knowledge that, if Northern 
Ireland were to join Eire, she would come under the régime . 
of compulsory Irish. This is a grievance of which all loyalists 
in Southern Ireland bitterly complain. Not only is the study 
of Irish compulsory in the schools, but in many subjects 
instruction must also be given in Irish. Consequently, 
teachers who are far from familiar with the language are 
compelled to instruct through the medium of Irish children 
who are just as ignorant of it. It is a compulsory subject in 
all intermediary (or secondary school) examinations, and is 
required for entrance to the Civil Service. Useless though 
Irish be for any practical purpose outside the Emerald Isle, 
no one would object to the teaching of it in Irish-speaking 
districts (as, for instance, on the West Coast or the islands 
off this coast), or to those wishing to study it for sentimental 
or cultural reasons. But to make it compulsory on children 
whose fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers have 
never spoken it is felt as a very serious hardship. 

People from Ulster would further strongly object to 
sending their children to schools where they would be drilled 
in so-called ‘“‘ history,”’ representing their forefathers as brutal 
oppressors, and even as robbers and murderers. Those who 
know Southern Ireland well have so often heard sentiments 
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of undying hatred of England strongly expressed, and they 
can never forget that a monument was erected in Glasneven 
Cemetery to the murderers of Sir Henry Wilson, while those 
of Admiral Somerville, assassinated on his own doorstep, 
were never brought to justice. People in the North can never 
forget the sentiments of disloyalty continually expressed 
during the last war, when their King was constantly described 
as “a foreign King,’’ and men from Southern Ireland who 
had joined H.M. Forces were refused permission to return 
home in uniform, and, if they had been originally in the 
Southern Irish Army, were arrested as deserters on their 
return to Eire. Many cases occurred of unfortunate Irish 
soldiers being kept waiting as much as a fortnight at Holyhead 
till civilian clothes could be supplied to enable them to return 
home—as was admitted by the Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in an answer given to the writer on 
January 28, 1946. 

So obstinately did Eire cling to her neutrality—or so 
careful was she of offending the Germans—that if a citizen 
of hers fell in action, all mention of this fact had to be omitted 
from obituary notices, which were not even allowed to mention 
the rank of the deceased soldier, nor the field of battle on 
which he had perished. 

It was only the other day that the law depriving citizens 
of Eire of employment under any public authority, because 
they had joined H.M. Forces, was repealed—no doubt in 
order to create a better atmosphere for the inauguration of 
the vigorous campaign already started for the abolition of the 
border. 

Great indignation was felt in Ulster when Mr. de Valera 
protested against the landing of American troops in Northern 
Ireland. This Northerners considered to be none of his 
business. The protest, however, was handed by Mr. Dulanty, 
the High Commissioner for Eire in London, to the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs, on January 28, 1942, and on 
the same day by Mr. Brennan, the Free State Minister in 
Washington, to Mr. Cordell Hull. In other words, although 
Mr. de Valera had no jurisdiction in Northern Ireland, and no 
legal right to have any say in the matter, he actually protested 
against the arrival of American troops coming to protect from 
a German invasion, not only Great Britain, but Ireland. 

What Mr. de Valera’s reaction would have been had 
Hitler been able by conquest in the Battle of Britain to 
undertake the planned invasion of Ireland is a matter of 
conjecture among Northern folk. 

When the news of the victory over the Germans reached 
Dublin, a mob broke the windows of the U.K. representative— 
for which only an official expression of regret carried by a 
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secretary was sent ; but when Hitler died, Mr. de Valera went 
in person to express his condolences to the German Minister. 
It was this event which brought out, more than anything else, 
how strong are the differences between Northern and Southern 
Ireland. It is not merely a question of race or religion, but of 
the whole outlook of one people compared with another. Far 
beyond purely practical reasons, there have been woven into 
the very fibre of the majority of the people of Northern 
Ireland principles which are far dearer to them, and which 
they will far more strenuously defend, than any mere con- 
ditions of material prosperity. They know the doctrine of 
hatred of everything British prevalent in Eire, that the Union 
Jack is banned, and to sing the National Anthem is to invite 
savage attack. Their loyalty would certainly be counted as 
a crime. They have every reason to believe that under a 
Dublin Government their property and lives would, especially 
in country districts, be in danger. In remembering how soon 
the so-called ‘‘ Treaty ’’ of 1921 was violated by the abolition 
of the oath to His Majesty, and the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council, they know that the political parties who have 
at present obtained the ascendancy feel at liberty to repudiate 
any compact of their predecessors, no matter how solemnly 
made. There is no doubt whatever that any attempt to 
force a union with an alien Republic would lead to civil war. 
If Britain were cajoled into doing this under present circum- 
stances, she would have to send an army corps into Northern 
Ireland, which would have to remain until a people whose 
only crime is their loyalty to their King and Empire had been 
driven into the arms of their enemies. Northern Ireland 
could indeed purchase peace, if only her people would consent 
to hate and renounce everything British—but that is a price 
she will never pay. She knows the present border to be her 
only remaining bulwark against the destruction of everything 
she values. ad it not existed during the last war, Great 
Britain herself would certainly have perished. 


D. L. SAvory. 
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IS THE KREMLIN ORTHODOX? 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


HE orthodoxy in question is the canon of world revolu- 

tion as laid down by Marx and Engels and later developed 

by Lenin. This rests squarely upon the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism. Whether the Soviet leaders are 
prisoners of this doctrine or not is a question of critical 
importance ; yet this question is seldom asked, and when it 
is asked too often people brush it aside as irrelevant pedantry. 
I can think of nothing less pedantic than concern about the 
future behaviour of the Kremlin, and the first step towards 
discovering how it is likely to behave is to speculate on its 
collective state of mind. To ask whether Stalin and his 
colleagues, particularly his younger colleagues like Grigori 
Malenkov (who has never had to fight a revolution) are 
orthodox Communists are not, whether, in a word, they 
believe what they say they believe, is simply a particular 
way of asking what sort of people they are. If they are 
Communists, they will behave in a certain way which is 
broadly predictable. If they are not, they will behave quite 
differently. 

“‘ The power of the Marxist-Leninist theory,”’ it is written 
in “ The Short History of the All Union Communist Party 
(Bolshevik) ’’ which, with Stalin’s ‘‘ Problems of Leninism” 
contains all the good Soviet Marxist needs to know), “lies in 
the fact that it enables the Party to find the right orientation 
in any situation, to understand the inner connection of 
events, to foresee their course, and to perceive not only how 
and in what direction they are developing in the present but 
also how and in what direction they are bound to develop in 
future.’”’ The charm of this is that it cuts both ways. If 
through a proper understanding of Marxist-Leninist theory 
the orthodox Communist is vouchsafed an infallible guide to 
action, such an understanding will also enable the non- 
Communist both to appreciate and predict the actions of the 
faithful—within the broad limits imposed by human error 
on both sides. These actions, if the Soviet leaders are in fact 
orthodox Communists, will include the actions of the Kremlin. 

There seems to be a widespread disinclination to credit 
Stalin and his friends with belief in Communism or in anythi 
at all; but the odd thing is that those who are most convince 
that the Politburo is a sort of gangsters’ club are often those 
who talk most of the menace of Communism. This confusion 
seems to derive from a sentimental fallacy. It is easy to think 
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of these men as ingenious gangsters, cruel, unscrupulous, 
unprincipled, intent on keeping their jobs, and devoured by 
a craving for power. Without asking what the essence of 
gangsterdom amounts to, and whether in fact the gangster 
mentality is capable of a sustained interest in world dominion, 
let us accept the loose term. Certainly, then, the actions of 
Stalin and his colleagues are frequently cruel. Certainly these 
men have no scruples. Certainly their behaviour by our 
standards in unprincipled. Certainly they exhibit a deep and 
sustained concern for the conservation of their own positions. 
Certainly they find in the exercise of power an irresistible 
attraction. 

But what is all this supposed to prove? Their cruelty 
may be seen as the cruelty of callousness, not of active 
malevolence (although Trotsky, for what it is worth, has 
written that Stalin delights in the torturing of his enemies : 
Stalin is a Georgian). They inherit the Russian tradition of 
unbridled and arbitrary violence, heightened by clumsiness 
and a deficient sense of proportion. Their lack of scruple 
may be due to conscious wickedness ; but it may also be a 
tribute to logic. Unprincipled behaviour within the canon 
is a prerequisite of Marxism, itself the formulation of a rigid 
and all-embracing principle. Concern for one’s job is a uni- 
versal human motive and may be encountered in its purest 
form among provincial station-masters as well as among 
revolutionary dictators. The craving for power is self-evident : 
few people achieve great power, and none keep it for long, 
unless they desire it above all things ; and to say that a man 
craves for power tells me nothing about him at all except that 
in this one particular he is not like me. 

Thus to think of the gloomy denizens of the Moscow 
Kremlin as a set of gangsters dominated exclusively by 
considerations of personal gain is not only, on the evidence, 
unjustified, but is also the very summit of wishful thinking, 
the gangster being in many ways so much easier to deal with 
than the Communist. A gangster is a law unto himself, 
operating without any vestige of moral authority and, as 
such, in himself destructible. An orthodox Communist, on 
the other hand, no matter how debased his personal character, 
bases his whole case on moral authority, and the case cannot 
be destroyed by striking at the man. In a word, if Stalin 
and his friends are not Communists at all, they are simply 
evil human beings operating in a moral vacuum ; but if they 
are Communists they are men, evil or not, possessed by an 
ea, an idea, moreover, about which we can know a good 

eal. 

This is most emphatically not an academic quibble: it 
bears, as I have suggested, very closely on the fate of all of 
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us. Yet in trying to forecast our fate we make do with the 
woolliest kind of thinking about the men (British and 
American, as well as Russian) who ultimately determine it. 
A predisposing factor for calamity is unreasoning fear, the 
kind of fear that stimulates panic action. Too many of us 
fear Russia in this way to-day; but half our fear and almost 
all of our paralysis in face of her, a paralysis punctuated by 
spasmodic and convulsive jabs intended as self-defence, is, 
when you look at it, due to a quite unwarrantable attributing 
to the Soviet leaders of contradictory and mutually exclusive 
characteristics. In one breath we denounce Stalin for being 
an irresponsible tyrant concerned only with his own aggrandise- 
ment and liable at any moment to make a megalomaniac bid 
for world conquest, so far restrained only by his unprepared- 
ness (e.g. no atom bombs) ; in the next breath we denounce 
the Communist faith, with Stalin as its arch-priest, for its 
drive towards world revolution. This sort of confusion 
engenders a sort of super-heated fright and supplies a Freudian 
answer to any attempt to see the Russians in ordinary human 
terms. Such of their actions as cannot be explained easily 
in terms of immediate world revolution are at once explained 
in terms of gangster imperialism, and vice versé. This simply 
will not wash. Nobody, not even the Russians, can have it 
both ways all the time. If sometimes they appear to do so, 
this is largely due to a confusion of motives and means. The 
tactics of Marxism are gangster tactics: but the motives are 
not gangster motives. 

Even those who will concede that once upon a time, in 
the days when they inhabited the wilderness, the Bolshevik 
leaders were good Marxist-Leninists, seem to take it for 
granted that the ruthless struggle for supreme power and the 
subsequent exercise of it have utterly corrupted them. It may 
have corrupted them as human beings; but there seems no 
reason to suppose that it has changed their methods of thought, 
which is what we are concerned with now. Indeed, with the 
best will in the world, it is difficult to see how this is possible. 
The application of Marxist-Leninist theory brought about 
their revolution, lifted them to power, enabled them to strike 
down their enemies and to consolidate their régime. More 
recently it has enabled them to extend their effective dominion 
far beyond the borders of the U.S.S.R. and to embarrass very 
successfully the best efforts of their enemies (the Western 
Imperialist powers, as they see it) to recover from the ruin of 
the war. For thirty years the Kremlin has been educating 
the people of the Soviet Union in Marxist-Leninist terms and 
has been explaining everything that goes on in the world in 
Marxist-Leninist terms. Even if at one time Stalin and his 
friends were able to detach themselves from the theory which 
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brought them to power and to see this theory as an instrument 
for their own aggrandisement, it seems to me humanly 
impossible for men to go on saying the same thing for decade 
after decade without coming to believe in their own words. 
In any case, we have no proof that such detachment was ever 
achieved. All the evidence indicates that the rulers of Soviet 
Russia are not only convinced exponents of Marxist-Leninism, 
but are also its creatures. 

Thus, when Mr. Molotov declares that ‘‘ All roads lead to 
Communism ’”’ with the bleakly triumphant air of a Socialist 
sanitary-inspector condemning the servants’ quarters of a 
palace, it is easy enough, looking round at the world, to know 
what he means and thinks. What is not so easy to grasp is 
that Mr. Molotov is not a free agent in his thinking. There 
are moments when to all of us those words of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister seem only too true. But the important 
thing about Mr. Molotov is that he believes all roads lead to 
Communism, not because of what is happening in the world 
to-day, in which Communism appears to be very much on 
the march, but because he believes in that theory of history, 
the practical advantages of which are comprehensively stated 
in the passage from the “‘ Short History’ already quoted. 
What is going on in the world to-day, from the independence 
movements in Asia to the Marshall Plan (seen as a desperate 
attempt by American big business to prop up a tottering 
economy by forcing foreigners to take their products), merely 
confirms what Mr. Molotov previously believed. 

This is surely a point of capital importance, if only because 
a man who looks at the world from the watch-tower of a dogma 
will tend to find confirmation of that dogma in everything 
he sees. He is denied objective vision, and this deficiency is 
a standing invitation to inapposite action. Thus, if since the 
last war the Russians, in the international sphere, have 
seemed incapable of putting a foot wrong (a view of their 
policy which, popular as it is, seems to me absurd), this is 
mainly because what is going on in the world to-day may be 
seen as conforming fairly closely, and for the time being, with 
what should be happening according to the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. Thus the appropriate dogmatic actions of the 
Kremlin may appear to produce the foreseen effects and may 
even in some particulars (so close at certain points is the 
correspondence between theory and reality) actually do so. 
For example, if you believe that your neighbour has designs 
on a corner of your land and, taking preventive action to 
keep him at arms length, provoke a retaliatory raid in strength, 
then obviously you and your supporters will take it as proved 
that your original fear was right. This is the sort of situation 
which the good Communist never tires of multiplying. 
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On the other hand, the man of affairs who is also a pure 
doctrinaire is a very rare animal indeed. For a very long time 
the revolutionary epoch in which we live, purposefully 
stimulated by the Kremlin, has developed in such a way as 
to lend colour to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine and provide 
the Molotovs of this world with practical confirmation of 
their faith in sufficient depth to enable them to overlook the 
obvious contradictions. But the contradictions exist and are 
now developing ; and although, as previously observed, the 
Bolshevik leaders have a ready-made faith, in the past it has 
proved a faith amenable to amendment in the light of practical 
developments. The crucial matter is the time-lag between 
development and amendment. 

Thus the post-1917 orthodoxy differs in radical particulars 
from the pre-1917 orthodoxy. Marxist-Leninism is not a 
meaningless term, pure Marxism in Russia is limited, 
more or less, to an absolute acceptance of the dialectical 
theory of history, which is precisely the strength of Marxism 
as it strikes a non-Marxist (seen as a mixture of profound 
intuitions supported by fragmentary argument). The Russian 
situation called for important modifications, or developments, 
in Marx’s application of his theory to twentieth-century 
conditions. These modifications were improvised by Lenin 
and formally embodied by Stalin into the Marxist-Leninist 
canon for universal application. One, the most important for 
Russia, was the new conception of the peasant masses as “ the 
reserve of the proletariat.” Another, the most important for 
bringing Marxism up to date and short-circuiting the whole 
body of Marx’s false predictions, was the conception of 
imperialism as the final stage of capitalism. This is summed 
up by Stalin in “‘ Foundations of Leninism ”’ (1924) as follows : 

“Formerly, the analysis of the conditions for the proletarian 
revolution was usually approached from the point of view of 
the economic state of individual countries. Now this approach 
is no longer adequate . . . for individual countries and 
individual national economies have ceased to be self-sufficient 
units, have become links in a single chain called world 
economy ; for the old ‘ cultured ’ capitalism has evolved into 
imperialism, and imperialism is a world system of financial 
enslavement and colonial oppression of the vast majority of 
the population of the earth by a handful of ‘ advanced’ 
countries. ... 

“ Formerly the proletarian revolution was regarded exclu- 
sively as the result of the internal development of a given 
country. Now this point of view is no longer adequate. 
Now the proletarian revolution must be regarded primarily 
as the result of the development of the contradictions within 
the world system of imperialism, as the result of the snapping 
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of the chain of the imperialist world front in one country or 
another. . . . The front of capital will be pierced where the 
chain of imperialism is weakest, for the proletarian revolution 
is the result of the breaking of the world imperialist front at 
its weakest link ; and it may turn out that the country which 
started the revolution, which has made a breach in the front 
of capital, is less developed in a capitalist sense than other 
more developed countries, which have, however, remained 
within the framework of capitalism.”’ 

The “‘ weakest link in the imperialist front ’’ was, of course, 
Russia, and Stalin was writing, twenty-five years ago, to 
explain in the light of Lenin’s teaching why Marx’s exclu- 
sively proletarian revolution had started in a backward 
agrarian country without a proper proletariat. Their applica- 
tion, from the Soviet point of view, to world conditions of the 
past thirty years needs no elaboration. It is upon this article 
of faith that the Kremlin thinkers have, hitherto, firmly based 
themselves. It is, moreover, on this article of faith that they 
have based their whole conception of a series of imperialist 
wars and of revolution by violence in all countries. Stalin is 
“et specific about this. His starting point is a passage from 

enin : 

“The West-European capitalist countries are consummat- 
ing their development towards Socialism not ... by the 
gradual ‘ maturing’ of Socialism, but by the exploitation of 
some countries by others, by the exploitation of the first of 
the countries to be vanquished in the imperialist war combined 
with the exploitation of the whole of the East. On the other 
hand, precisely as a result of the first imperialist war, the East 
has been definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the 
world revolutionary movement.” 

The important thing about all this is that it represents a 
deviation from Marxism made in an attempt to bring Marxism 
into line with reality. What can happen once may happen 
again. As I have said, the whole Soviet conception of present 
world development is based on this deviation. Great play was 
made by the Mansheviks and other anti-Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries with a letter from Marx to Kugelmann in which he 
conceded that in certain countries outside the European 
continent the proletarian revolution might be brought about 
by peaceful means ; but with the new Leninist conception of 
capitalist imperialism, of the interdependence of all countries 
in a world-wide front of capital, this concession was proclaimed 
by Lenin in 1917 to be no longer valid. Stalin, developing 
the idea in the lecture from which we have already quoted, 
flatly observes : 

“ In other words, the law of violent proletarian revolution, 
the law of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine as a 
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preliminary condition for such a revolution, is an inevitable 
law of the revolutionary movement in the imperialist countries 
of the world.” 

That has been the position until now. 

On the other hand, as I have suggested, there is nothing 
at all to prevent a radical reassessment of methods in the 
light of subsequent events—as, for example, the British 
evacuation of India, the English social revolution, the new 
orientation of America as proclaimed by President Truman 
in his Inaugural Address. And, in fact, there are signs that 
such a reassessment is taking place inside the Kremlin at this 
moment, the most striking being the affair of Academician 
Varga, the Soviet economist, and for long Stalin’s closest 
adviser on the development of capitalist economy. 

A year ago Varga found himself in serious trouble for 
arguing that the U.S.A. should be able to weather the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace economy without running into a 
slump—that slump which was regarded as axiomatic by the 
Kremlin leaders, about the prospects of which Stalin has 
tenderly enquired of every foreign guest, and which, when it 
comes, is to pave the way for the Communisation of Western 
Europe. In normal times that indiscretion would have 
meant the final eclipse of Mr. Varga. But in fact he has not 
been eclipsed at all. From time to time during the past year 
his name has cropped up, showing that his voice is still raised 
in Moscow, and throughout the year there seems to have been 
continuous debate on the subject of his heresy in the Soviet 
universities. Then, in December of last year, the Communist 
Party’s fortnightly organ, Bolshevik, published a long and 
circumstantial attack on Varga which made it quite clear 
that these arguments were still being expounded in the 
highest quarters. Varga was not denounced as a despicable 
traitor who had once so far forgotten himself as to preach 
heresy about America; he was referred to throughout with 
deference and respect (although heavily attacked) as a con- 
temporary exponent of a point of view unacceptable to the 
editorial board of Bolshevik. 

Such a state of affairs is, to say the least of it, significantly 
unusual: for many years in Soviet Russia a man has 
either subscribed whole-heartedly to the current line, or 
else he has been immediately suppressed. That Varga, 
heavily rebuked by the Party a year ago, can still speak his 
mind and at the same time receive respectful treatment from 
the Party organ indicates that he must have very strong 
protection. And this can mean nothing less than a real 
division of opinion inside the Politburo itself as to which way 
the world is moving—not as to whether it is moving to or 
from Communism, but as to whether it is moving in quite 
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the way predicted under the established orthodox interpreta- 
tion. It is probable that this division of opinion is what 
President Truman had in mind when he made his curious and 
otherwise inexplicable reference about friends in the Kremlin. 

In other words, within the great, rigid orthodoxy of the 
Marxist dialectic, seen as historical exegesis and a general 
guide to action, it may well be that the smaller orthodoxy 
governing the foreseen development of the world revolution is, 
in the light of recent world events, undergoing another radical 
modification. It is characteristic that Stalin himself has left 
a loop-hole. In the very next paragraph following his 1924 
explanation of Lenin’s great modification to Marxism he says : 

“Of course, in the remote future, if the proletariat is 
victorious in the most important capitalist countries, and if 
the present capitalist encirclement is replaced by a Socialist 
encirclement, a ‘ peaceful’ path of development is quite 
possible for certain capitalist countries, whose capitalists, in 
view of the ‘ unfavourable’ international situation, will 
consider it expedient ‘voluntarily’ to make substantial 
concessions to the proletariat. But this supposition applies 
only to a remote and possible future. With regard to the 
immediate future there is no ground whatsoever for this 
supposition.” 

Stalin did not define what he meant by “‘ remote’; but 
if Academician Varga continues to survive and if his unknown 
backers manage to get their way, there is a strong likelihood 
that we shall hear a good deal more of that passage. The 
world, then, for a time, will be a more comfortable place to 
live in. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


By DENys SMITH 


4 HE desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. . . . 
Strengthen ye the weak hands and confirm the feeble 
knees.”’ It is a far cry from President Truman to the 

Prophet Isaiah. But the words quoted above might well be 
taken as the text of the major restatement of American 
foreign policy which the President gave in his Inauguration 
speech. The North Atlantic Alliance and military aid will 
strengthen the weak hands, while “‘ a bold new programme ” 
will bring prosperity to the world’s ‘“‘ under-developed areas.”’ 
This “ bold new programme ”’ attracted most attention and 
so far has been given the most unsatisfying explanation. 
Latin-American countries, perhaps fearing the assumption 
that the chief beneficiaries would be the colonial dependencies 
of Europe, hurriedly pointed out how under-developed they 
were. Some of the countries of the Middle East telephoned 
the State Department to find out if they were eligible, and 
if so, for what. 

It soon became evident that the President had in mind 
something more than a dream, but something less than a 
plan. It could perhaps best be described as an approach. 
Time alone will tell whether it will be bold, but it is certainly 
not new. Nearly two years ago, on April 10, 1947, eighteen 
nations met in Geneva to-discuss the removal of trade restric- 
tions and the creation of an International Trade Organisation. 
The discussions very soon branched out till they covered a 
far wider field than world trade. It looked as though the 
International Trade Organisation, which was supposed to be 
the child of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
wished to swallow its parent. Yet the expansion of the original 
idea was logical. Breaking down trade barriers if there were 
no goods to trade was useless. If countries were to trade 
they must be helped to produce. The undeveloped and the 
under-developed countries pressed their case hard. This in 
its turn led to insistence by the United States that undeveloped 
countries should adopt domestic policies which encouraged 
outside assistance, particularly private investment. Loans by 
Governments, or inter-Governmental bodies, would not begin 
to meet their requirements. 
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This principle of reciprocity is strongly emphasised in the 
chapter of the proposed I.T.O. Charter which deals with 
economic development. Members pledge themselves to supply 
“ the enterprise, skills, capital, arts or technology ’”’ needed by 
less developed countries. The latter, in their turn, agree to 
treat foreign technicians and foreign investment in a fair 
manner. 

The final draft of the proposed I.T.O. Charter, initialled 
at Havana in the Spring of last year, has been gathering dust 
in the pigeon-holes of the world’s Foreign Offices since. It 
was not sent to Congress for ratification because it might 
have interfered with the passage of the Marshall Plan, The 
latter is more limited in scope. Its purpose is to set war- 
weakened Western Europe on its feet by the middle of 1952. 
The Charter of the I.T.O. embodies a permanent programme, 
not a short-range programme; a programme for the whole 
world, not one particular sector. The President was also 
proposing a permanent and world-wide programme, one which 
would only be brought to an end when its purpose was 
accomplished, one limited by horizons too distant to measure. 
The President translated into simple prose the technical and 
tortuous language of the I.T.O. Charter, of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation (F.A.O.) and, indeed, of that 
section of the United Nations Charter which deals with the 
Economic and Social Council. He was not proposing, as 
some of his critics suggested, that America should go on 
forever handing out an international dole. He was proposing 
a co-operative effort in which America was prepared to play 
its full part when others played theirs. 

Closely allied to the problem of under-development is the 
problem of over-population. Increasing attention has been 
given to it. Malthus rides again. Population is pressing 
hard upon the possibilities of providing sufficient food, 
Malthus proposed to tackle the problem from the population 
end. He urged “ moral restraint’’ and believed that the 
economic path to marriage and large families should not be 
made too easy. The trend is now the other way. The single 
are penalised, the married encouraged with income tax 
reductions, family allowances, free service and the like. The 
problem has to be tackled from the food end. All the technical 
skills of agriculture will be needed if the food supply in the 
next one hundred years is to be doubled so that it can feed 
a population which by then will have grown, so it is com- 
puted, to four thousand five hundred million, almost twice 
the number alive to-day. The time is over-ripe for a co- 
operative approach to the problem of extracting the last 
ounce of production from the neglected or mistreated soil of 
large areas of the world. 
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The President’s ‘‘ bold new programme” must be con- 
sidered in its general setting. It is one of the ways in which a 
great objective can be attained. America finds herself thrust 
into the position of being the leader and chief advocate of a 
way of life which is now being challenged and attacked. 
That way of life places its main emphasis on the importance 
and the dignity of the individual. It is designed to enable 
him to enjoy the fullest development possible. It holds 
that government exists for man, not man for government. 
Man is not a mere cog in a machine. The rival theory, Com- 
munism, Statism, Totalitarianism, or whatever it may be 
called, is an attempt to turn back the clock, or as the new 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, expressed it, “ to 
crawl back into the cocoon of history.”” Man’s individuality 
is stifled and his liberties circumscribed as they were before 
the Renaissance. It is essentially a reactionary theory, 
though it claims to be the more modern. 

As leader of those who believe in human liberty, it is not 
enough for the United States to preach the doctrine and 
extol the virtues. Something more practical is required. 
Talk of freedom is less important than material conditions 
which enable it to flourish. Therefore the United States 
must help to establish better material conditions, not as an 
end but as a means to a non-material end. The good things 
of life do not in themselves mean that man can lead a fuller 
life, but they establish the conditions which make it possible. 
No man, finally is helped to greater dignity if he is granted a 
bounty, but he is if he is helped to help himself. That is the 
basic philosophy behind the President’s bold new programme, 
as it is behind the European Recovery Programme and the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

Without freedom from fear, without a feeling of security, 
no man and no country can prosper. Lack of security, as 
every leading American Marshall Plan official declares, is 
acting as a drag upon European recovery. The North Atlantic 
Regional Alliance is designed to help in the creation of a feeling 
of security. It could with far more truth be called a bold 
new programme than the co-operative economic effort to 
which the term was applied. In entering such an alliance the 
United States is taking as big a step as the Monroe Doctrine 
was in its day. Like the Monroe Doctrine it is the American 
response to a challenge, and the same Power, Russia, in in- 
volved in the challenge of to-day and the challenge of 1823. 
President Monroe warned Russia and the Powers then asso- 
ciated with her, while the struggle of the Spanish Provinces 
to be free formed a Wagnerian accompaniment in the back- 
ground, that any attempt to extend “ their system ”’ to the 
Western Hemisphere would be considered dangerous to “‘ the 
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peace and safety ”’ of the United States. The Monroe Doctrine 
started as a negative policy of keeping another system out of 
the Western Hemisphere. It gradually developed into a 
positive policy of preserving and upholding a certain system 
or way of life in the Western Hemisphere. It became a 
co-operative enterprise and in its final form has become the 
model upon which the United States bases other forms of 
co-operative enterprises, including the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Pan-American system grew to maturity within the 
boundaries to which the original Monroe}Doctrine had been 
applied. The bold new feature of the North Atlantic Alliance 
is that the United States, together with Canada, steps outside 
the Western Hemisphere to associate herself with a group of 
European Powers in a long-term peacetime alliance. The 
purpose remains the same as in Monroe’s day. Russia and 
the group of Powers now associated with her are being told that 
the United States, Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg and whatever other Powers 
such as Norway finally join, would each consider their peace 
and safety, or security, threatened if an attempt{were made 
to bring any of them within the rival Russian system by force 
or military pressure. Twice in a generation the United States 
has stepped outside the Western Hemisphere and joined with 
a group of other nations to win a war. Stepping outside it in 
peacetime to avoid having to step outside it again in wartime 
is therefore logical. It is all the more logical because the 
experiences of the last war taught the lesson that the Western 
Hemisphere was not a big enough house even for a strong 
man armed. 

The geographical limits of President Monroe’s day were 
appropriate for the days of the sailing ship. The course of the 
last war showed that re-definition was necessary in terms of 
the new speed which had developed in attack and the for- 
shortening of the world which modern invention had accom- 
plished. In May, 1941, over six months before Pearl Harbour, 
President Roosevelt enlarged the limits of the Monroe Doctrine 
to include the opposite shores of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The attack 
on the United States can begin with the domination‘of any 
base which menaces our security—north or south,” he said in 
a speech declaring America to be in a state of “ unlimited 
national emergency.” {Some of these bases were named— 
Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands—but 
the list was not advanced as exhaustive. The Lend-Lease Act 
itself, passed two months earlier, was based on the principle 
that the defence of Britain and her Allies was “ vital to the 
defence of the United States.”’ 

There was thus ample precedent for President Truman’s 
declaration in the spring of 1947 of America’s interest in the 
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Communist efforts to overturn the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments. But like the Monroe Doctrine, the Truman Doctrine 
was an American declaration, a statement of what America 
would do. It was, like the Monroe Doctrine, negative in 
declaring that the intrusion of a rival system would be resisted. 
The North Atlantic Pact, like the Pan-American Alliances, is 
positive. Its purpose is not only to keep out a system from a 
particular region of the world, but to encourage and make 
possible the growth of a different and better system. 

The traditional atlas method of showing the two land 
masses of the Old and the New World each enclosed within its 
separate circle had much to be responsible for in creating the 
impression that there was a natural separation between them. 
Another tyrannical principle of the atlas is that north must 
always be at the top. If a map of Europe is placed on end, 
so that west, that is to say Spain, is at the top, a new and 
illuminating perspective is obtained. It can be seen more 
clearly that Russia since the war has been pushing up the 
central core of Europe towards Spain, and exerting pressure 
against the outer rim. The European outer-rim countries 
and the United States have a common aim, which is to see 
that the outer rim holds. 

A startling symmetry exists between the two sides of 
Europe. Italy balances Britain, Greece balances Denmark, 
Turkey the Scandinavian peninsula, and the Black Sea the 
Baltic Sea. The chief difference is that across the Medi- 
terranean rim of Europe is the land mass of Africa, under- 
developed and a potential breeding-ground for the germ of 
Communism. There is no balancing land mass on the other 
side. The North Atlantic, no longer a barrier but a high road, 
stretches away to North America. A hostile Power on the 
Atlantic shores of Europe, using Iceland and Greenland as 
stepping stones, or the Azores, would threaten North America. 
That was the lesson learned during the last war. But there 
are only a few more stepping stones if there is a break-through 
on the opposite and weaker European rim. The Mediterranean 
coast of Europe is the stepping stone to Africa and the “‘ bulge”’ 
of Africa is the nearest cross-Atlantic point to the New World. 

All the outer rim countries of Europe, except Spain, are 
Marshall Plan countries. There is no doubt that the United 
States would like to see them all linked in a common defensive 
association. If Spain, which in one sense is the keystone of 
the European defence arch, could be included too, so much 
the better. At present the emphasis is on the Atlantic side, 
though the importance of the Mediterranean is not forgotten. 
There are differences of opinion over whether the European 
Mediterranean rim from Italy to Turkey could be held in case 
of war, and whether it would not be better to concentrate 
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upon defending the African side of the Mediterranean. There 
is general agreement that Turkey is a good risk, grave doubt 
about Greece, and considerable dispute about Italy. The 
prevailing American opinion, however, is that Italy should 
be helped. 

America is optimistic about Europe as it turns to renew 
the Marshall Plan for another year, participate in a North 
Atlantic Alliance and make a modest start on a programme 
for providing Europe with military supplies. Russian expan- 
sion in Europe appears to have been brought to a halt. The 
countries which were expected to fall behind the Iron Curtain 
have now fallen. The doubtful areas still remain outside. The 
Communists have not taken over Greece. They have been 
rebuffed in Italy. They are losing ground in France. Strains 
and stresses have begun to appear in the Iron Curtain countries. 
The defection of Yugoslavia appears permanent. Faced with 
an impenetrable outer crust of Europe, with the momentum 
of Russian expansion checked, the Russian Government may 
be compelled to turn its attention to its own reconstruction 
rather than to the destruction of the democratic world. It 
may then, so America hopes, see advantages in coming to 
an understanding with those it now opposes, and the cold war 
would then be replaced, if not by warm co-operation, at least 
by a cold armistice. 

This long-range hope depends upon the continued stead- 
fastness of the countries round Europe’s rim, Scandinavia 
and the Mediterranean countries as well as the Brussels Pact 
nations. Their steadfastness is in its turn held to depend 
upon their confidence in continued American support. Once 
that support appeared doubtful or appeared to weaken, the 
outer rim would crumble. A little backbone has been grafted 
on to Europe from the United States; and till the graft has 
taken, their firmness, so it is held, depends upon the firmness 
of the United States. That is why the so-called ‘“‘ peace bid ”’ 
made by Stalin in a statement to an American correspondent 
was so firmly and decisively rejected. 

Since the fundamental basis on which long-range American 
policy is predicated is that the European outer rim holds firm, 
there need be no fear of back door or front door appeasement of 
Russia, or a bilateral approach to Russia at the expense of 
other nations. 


Denys SMITH. 
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SOUTHERN ITALY, THE CHANGELESS 


By NINETTA S. JUCKER 


EN Ignazio Silone, in exile, published his novel 
Fontamara some twelve or fifteen years ago, he intro- 
duced the problem of Southern Italy to the general 

public abroad. (I am not considering here the works of 
D. H. Lawrence and Norman Douglas, too literary or erudite 
for all but the intelligentsia.) Recently Carlo Levi in Christ 
Stopped at Eboli has revived the subject with even greater 
clamour. Between the publishing of these two books thousands 
of Englishmen and Americans have come to know this 
blighted land and its hope-forsaken inhabitants, and the 
phenomena of these regions have acquired for them the 
reality of things seen. The Americans, in particular, after 
Hemingway (helped by Rossellini and the new Italian cinema), 
have “ discovered ”’ Italy sentimentally in this war as they 
“* discovered ”’ France in the last. They have also discovered 
Italy politically, but that is another story. 

American interest in the Mezzogiorno is natural considering 
the important centre of emigration these provinces have been. 
Even to-day much diminished, the stream of immigrants from 
Southern Italy continues to pour into the States, thanks to the 
American system of calling across the Atlantic one’s next of 
kin, for each generation of ‘‘ Americani ’’ sends home a quota 
of its young men and women to be married in their original 
commune. These marriages, generally between cousins, are 
arranged by the families with exchange of photographs and 
solemn signing of contracts, and immediately after the 
nuptials the couple return to the States, taking with them a 
father or mother-in-law and as many brothers and sisters as 
can pass muster for dependent relatives. Woe to any of these 
who are not up to immigration standards of mental efficiency. 
It is not uncommon in Southern Italy to meet partially 
abandoned sub-normal children who have been left behind. 

I saw several of these ‘‘ American ” weddings last summer 
during a holiday on the island of Ponza. This island, once 
probably Circe’s, has for so long been a place of confinement 
—the Romans themselves sent there some august exiles— 
that notwithstanding its marvellous beauty tourists still avoid 
it, although the prison, built to house the more rebellious 
anti-Fascists, has been dismantled, and the sentry-boxes 
which cover the island are falling to pieces or adapted to 
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more private purposes. Left entirely to itself, Ponza is an 
excellent place in which to observe the social, economic and 
psychological conditions of the South, most of which exist 
there with something more of humour and less of pathos than 
on the mainland. 

Since the liberation the redemption of the South has 
naturally been an important item in the election programmes of 
all parties, and at last the Government has allocated a large 
sum for this purpose. The Americans, too, insist on special 
provision being made for the Mezzogiorno in the application 
of the Marshall Plan. Experts have come over to discuss the 
supplying of fertilisers and agricultural machinery. What 
will be the result ? 

The local population is sceptical. The absence of hope, the 
belief that plus ¢a change plus ¢’est la méme chose, is so deeply 
rooted in their millennial experience (historians attribute the 
beginning of the decline to the devastations of the Second 
Punic War !) that it has become part of their nature, and it is 
very doubtful if, unaided, they will find in themselves 
sufficient strength to react. Certainly the war has done 
something to arouse them, and the experience of emigration is 
gradually creating a new class of small capitalists with a more 
optimistic Americanised philosophy, but it is generally 
characteristic of the southern peasant to believe that without 
powerful recommendation, be it to a minister or to the 
Madonna, nothing can be achieved. 

In Ponza the patron Saint Silverius and the former political 


prisoners are the principal channels of approach, and it is 


disconcerting at first to find that the change of régime has not 
altered this outlook ; in fact, the late sympathisers with the 
anti-Fascists are often the first to believe that the old system of 
“ protection ” should now work in their favour. It took hours 
of persuasion to convince our friend Silverio, candidate for a 
lighthouse-keeper’s place, that a letter of recommendation and 
some lobsters for the admiral would not do instead of sitting 
for the examination. 

The fact is, that the change from fascism to democracy has, 
as yet, made little difference to the South. For one thing 
Fascism itself was never felt by the peasants as a creed, while 
the ruling cast conformed only to preserve their privileges. 
Political opportunism, or ‘‘tvasformismo ’’ as it is called locally, 
has for generations been characteristic of the rural bourgeoisie, 
who in order to retain their local predominance have always 
rallied to whatever régime was in power, Bourbon absolutism, 
Napoleonic monarchy, Piedmontese bureaucracy, Fascist 
state, or Christian Democracy. In so far as Fascism was 
reactionary they were Fascists;; but when Mussolini began a 
policy of reform, they opposed it, and sometimes fell foul of the 
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régime. Among the many ironies of the liberation was the 
spectacle of the great latifundist land-owners currying favour 
with the Allies in virtue of their anti-fascist merits. In 
reality they had resisted social legislation enjoining them to 
build houses for their peasants and otherwise improve their 
estates. 

It is now so long, more than eight hundred years, since any 
Government spent its funds on the development of the South, 
that the peasants, who know the state principally through the 
recruiting officer and the tax-collector, not to mention the 
carabiniere, have come to look upon it as their natural enemy. 
The only Government they still remember with affection and 
regret was that of Frederic II son of Barbarossa, who organised 
a strongly centralised, anti-feudal monarchy, somewhat 
similar to the Norman English model. His work did not long 
survive him. Since the unification of Italy all the money 
which peasants pay in taxes has gone to expand the industries 
of the North, a process not dissimilar in its effect to that 
which took place in the fifteenth century when the Angvin 
landowners enfeoffed their estates to the Florentine banks. 
The land gives what it can, but nothing is put back into the 
land. At least under Bourbons there were few taxes and no 
conscription. 

Norman Douglas, visiting these parts at the beginning of 
the century, attributed their backward condition to the effects 
of Bourbon misrule. In fact, the South has known worse 
Governments than the Bourbons both before and after them, 
nor were the Bourbons themselves as unenlightened as they 
are often painted. The economic decline of the South began 
in Roman times, perhaps as a result of the Punic wars. With 
the conquest of Africa, Egypt became the granary of the 
empire, and cereal culture was abandoned in Magna Grecia, 
which developed no commercial life and no urban civilisation 
to impose its culture on the Barbarian invaders. In a territory 
completely feudalised Naples and Palermo grew up as 
enormous parasite towns. They have no communal history 
to compare with that of the smaller cities of the North. 
Successive invasions brought into power new sets of feudal 
land-owners ; generally, for the peasants, a change for the 
worse. Again and again the land was parcelled out in vast 
estates to reward the vassals who had helped in its conquest. 
With each invasion its quality deteriorated; trees were cut 
down, the water dried up, there was no irrigation, the marshes 
were not drained, malaria appeared. The estates were vast, 
but the land was poor. The population, an old and highly 
civilised stock, was reduced to the utmost poverty. The 
process continued right up to the 19th century, when the last 
barons to receive the land were the rural bourgeoisie who 
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supplanted the old feudal aristocracy during the Napoleonic 
wars and supported the Piedmontese monarchy in the struggle 
for unification. Notwithstanding their pseudo-Liberal origin, 
as landlords they are no better than their predecessors. 

There exists in the south a phenomen loosely described in 
Italian as ‘‘ spagnolismo,” a word which indicates both the 
system of arrendamento said to have been introduced by the 
Aragonese, and the habit of mind which goes with it. The 
system is based on the conviction that it is undignified or 
stupid to work. Every year the landowner, originally, and 
still sometimes, an aristocrat, sells to a contractor or gabelloto 
the estimated annual yield of his estates, after which he takes 
no further interest in them, but sits in his club at Palermo 
or some other provincial town, gambling and otherwise dis- 
sipating his fortune. Meanwhile the gabelloto, as likely as not, 
will re-sell his fief at a profit to another contractor, and so on 
until there are perhaps seven or eight intermediaries between 
the owner of the land and the peasant who must work it. 
Needless to say, not a centime of the money advanced in these 
transactions is spent on the improvement of the land. In the 
course of a few generations the family is often ruined and must 
sell their estates to the gabelloto, an enriched peasant, usually 
the bailiff. Sometimes the titles are sold with the land, but 
the new baroni fotuti as they are rudely called, simply renew 
the cycle on a lower scale, pressing the peasants as hard, and 
leading a life of even more tawdry dissipation than the aris- 
tocracy. 

At the beginning of the century the Sicilian peasants tried 
to fight the system by organising agricultural co-operative 
societies. The gabelloti reacted by setting the bandits against 
them. Again and again the co-operative farms were raided by 
brigands who carried away the flocks and killed the oxen and 
horses until the capital of the societies was exhausted in 
renewing their stock. 

Incredible as it may seem this state of affairs still exists, 
indeed it flourished exceedingly in the confusion of the war 
and the liberation. Nothing, apparently, can be done to stop 
it. Mussolini’s attempt to crush the Mafia, like many Fascist 
enterprises, was only temporarily successful. It was a police 
measure and did not strike at the economic root of the trouble. 
To do this requires more than palliatives and repression. It 
requires a new orientation of Italian economic policy, a 
breaking away from the tyranny which the northern industries 
exercise over each succeeding Government. It is now more 
than a generation since Italian economists recognised the fact 
that the unification of Italy has been detrimental to the 


‘interests of the South; yet in spite of the fact that many 


illustrious southerners have sat in pre-Fascist Governments, 
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none has been able to loosen the hold of the triangle Milan- 
Turin-Genoa upon the resources of the State. Mussolini 
himself began a half-hearted reform, but drew back when he 
saw where it would lead him. To-day the internal danger of 
Communism and the external pressure upon the north- 
eastern frontier, make it more than ever unlikely that the 
Government will be able to economise on its subsidies to 
northern industry in order to develop the South. 

There is something, however, that could be done. Pro- 
fessor Mazzocchi Alemanni, Manlio Rossi Doria, and other 
experts are convinced that nine-tenths of the problem lies in 
the fact that the peasant lives so far from the scene of his 
labour. In the Mezzogiorno there are no scattered farmsteads 
dotting the countryside. The peasants live herded together 
in over-populated towns at a great distance one from the 
other. Often they must do five or six hours on mule-back to 
reach their fields. Only the most primitive agricultural 
utensils can be transported in this way. The ground is barely 
scraped for sowing and the crops are left to grow as best 
they may. Immediately outside the towns, or borgate, on the 
other hand, is a zone of intense cultivation where the 
labourer can attend to his plot every day. Here, however, the 
division of property is so minute that often the trees do not 
belong to the same owner as the ground they grow on ; as in 
certain oriental countries, one family gathers the figs and 
another sits in the shade of the tree. Both these forms of 
extensive and intensive agriculture are symptoms of extreme 
poverty. What is needed before the application of modern 
industrialised agricultural methods is a change in the social 
physiognomy of the country. First and foremost, the breaking 
up of the insanitary overcrowded borgate and the building, 
instead, of many scattered farms and small centres. As for the 
water problem, Mazzocchi believes that there is water in the 
South if people would take the trouble to look for it. In 
Ponza an enormous Roman cistern has fallen into ruin, the 
source which fed it is no longer canalised and appears to have 
been lost, though traces of the Roman pipe-line are plainly 
visible on the face of the cliffs. The rainfall alone is sufficient 
for a more intensive agriculture than is usually practised, as 
witness the Nelson estates in Sicily, an example of what can 
be done with this land. Still, even Mazzocchi’s comparatively 
modest scheme implies the building of roads, the issue of loans, 
and the eventual re-distribution of property, all things which 
can only be done by the Government. 

Undoubtedly the problem is as much political as technical. 
Administrative power in the Mezzogiorno is still in the hands 
of the rural bourgeoisie, who supplanted the aristocracy as 
landowners, but continued the practice of absenteeism. 
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They are not a squirarchy in the English sense, but a profes- 
sional class of magistrates, lawyers, and Government officials 
who live in towns (many of them are in Rome), and visit their 
estates once a year for the vendemmia and the olive-pressing, 
and the annual contract with the gabelloto. Historically they 
have a liberal tradition, but their interests are anti- 
progressive, for it is plain that the improvement of the land 
will raise social problems which must endanger their privileges, 
besides involving them in the risks inherent in all industrial 
enterprise. Originally liberals, in contrast to the Bourbon 
aristocracy, they supported the Savoy monarchy during the 
first years of the so-called Conquista Regia, the period, that is, 
during which Piedmontese legislation and institutions were 
gradually extended to the two Sicilies ; but once consolidated 
in their possession of local power, they opposed further 
centralisation as it inevitably tended to become more and 
more Socialistic in character, and many of them, particularly 
in Sicily, became separatists while still retaining their affection 
for the monarchy which once represented their juridico- 
bureaucratic political ideal. Perhaps they will transfer this 
now to the Vatican—or the White House. 


NINETTA S. JUCKER. 


CYPRUS—CINDERELLA OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES 


By MICHAEL PERRETT 


HE island of Cyprus is a comparative newcomer to the 

British fold. During the 70 years of its responsibility for 

the island, the British Government has shown little con- 
cern for the welfare and prosperity of the population. In 
November, 1915, after exactly a year’s experience of annexa- 
tion, Cyprus was offered to Greece as the bait which it was 
hoped would attract her to join forces with the Allies. The 
offer was declined and with it declined Greek, though not 
Cypriot, enthusiasm for “‘ Enosis ’’ (union with Greece). 

In the interval between the two World Wars Cyprus was 
regarded as little more than a convenient dumping ground 
for Middle East politicians and potentates guilty of obstructing 
British interests. In 1925 King Husain of the Hejaz bowed 
before the victorious onslaught of Britain’s protégé, Ibn Saud 
and his Wahhabis, and chose to retire to Cyprus where he 
remained for five years. Twenty years later the island became 
a godsend to the harassed administration of Palestine who, 
with complete disregard for Cypriot feelings, thrust into it 
thousands of immigrant Jews, denied access to the Holy 
Land. 

Recent events suggest that the British Government has 
undergone a change of heart towards its unwanted child and 
has earmarked it for an important réle in Commonwealth 
defence. A second World War has been followed by conflict 
in Palestine, and a tidal wave of nationalism throughout the 
Arab Middle East. Britain is faced with the problem of 
readjusting her policy of treaties and military alliances with 
the Arab States without jeopardising her vital strategic 
interests in the Eastern Mediterranean. To the north lurks 
Russia with the tentacles of Communist propaganda already 
wrapping themselves around the lives of the downtrodden 
masses and exacerbating ill will towards Britain. 

Significantly it was Turkish fear of Russia that first 
brought Cyprus under British administration. Seventy years 
ago, in 1878, Lord Beaconsfield negotiated with the Sultan 
the ‘‘ Convention of Defensive Alliance,’ which was aimed at 
counteracting the perennial attempts of Russian Govern- 
ments to expand southwards. Britain agreed to join Turkey 
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in defending by force of arms any Turkish possession which 
Russia might endeavour to seize. The Convention went on 
to state that ‘in order to enable England to make necessary 
provision for executing her engagements the Sultan further 
consents to assign the Isle of Cyprus to be occupied and 
administered by England.”’ The wording of the Convention 
makes it clear that Cyprus was regarded as an Eastern Mediter- 
ranean base of operations against a potentially hostile Power 
from the north, threatening the security both of the Middle 
East and of imperial communications. 

Four years later came the British Occupation of Egypt 
(1882), which, by virtue of Egypt’s superior communications 
as the land bridge linking two continents, rendered unneces- 
sary the establishment of a major base in Cyprus. In Novem- 
ber, 1914, Turkey entered the war against the Allies and the 
Convention of Defensive Alliance became automatically 
annulled. Cyprus was formally annexed to the Crown and 
became a Crown Colony in March, 1925. 

History persistently underlines the importance of the 
island to any Great Power with interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Its first appearance in recorded histo 
occurs in about 1450 B.c. when Thutmoses III added it to his 
Egyptian Empire. After a period under Assyrian and Persian 
rule it was occupied by Alexander the Great and became a 
much prized bone of contention among his successors. After 
exchanging hands several times it finally fell under the control 
of the Egyptian Ptolemies until its annexation by Rome. On 
the partition of the Empire in a.D. 395 Cyprus became a 
proconsulship of the Eastern Empire until 1184 when it was 
occupied by the Crusaders to provide them with a base for 
their operations against the Crescent. After a period of French 
and Venetian rule, it fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks in 1571 who maintained their control for three centuries. 

The descendants of the Turkish settlers who entered the 
island at this period form some 25 per cent. of the total 
population, which is about 435,000. Linguistically and cul- 
turally they form a distinct and ultra-conservative community 
with little apparent interest in politics or antipathy towards 
British rule. It is amongst the Greek-speaking Christians, 
who form about 75 per cent. of the population, and especially 
amongst the Orthodox clergy and the student class, that the 
movement for secession from the British Empire and union 
with Greece is enthusiastically supported. 

Ethnically the Cypriots have no more affinity with the 
Greeks than any of the Hellenistic communities which form 
the legacy of the Alexandrine and Byzantine Empires. 
Even their language is but an impure dialect of modern 
Greek. Religion and culture provide the strongest bonds of 
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unity. Both clergy and student see in Greece a country which 
has not only achieved its independence but is on the way to 
reviving and extending Hellenic culture wherever the Greek 
tongue is heard. The young Cypriot student, with no uni- 
versity to attend on his own island and few facilities for higher 
education, naturally turns to Athens as his metropolis. He 
sees in her the capital of a country which for nearly 25 cen- 
turies has influenced the culture of his own island. It is he 
and his kind who in Cyprus, as in all oriental countries, where 
illiteracy and ignorance go hand in hand, are the formulators 
of political thought and the instigators of nationalism. But 
not—let it be emphasised—the perfervid nationalism of the 
Arab world. Rather it is a form of nationalism such as 
existed in the old Greek City State, which remained vigorously 
jealous of its independence but enthusiastically conscious of 
its link with the world of Hellenism. 

‘The Orthodox Church of Cyprus, which throughout the 
centuries has been the accepted leader of its adherents against 
the exactions of a succession of overlords, supports unflinch- 
ingly this movement for union with Greece. And to the 
impetus provided by religion and culture must be added 
Communism. Among the workers and peasants Communist 
propaganda and the siren voice of E.A.M. has long been busy 
exploiting “‘ Enosis ”’ for its own ends. 

How has Britain met this concerted demand for the 
lifting of her yoke ? The belated appearance of the Ten Year 
Plan of economic development, drawn up in accordance with 
the new Colonial Development and Welfare Act (1945), is 
directed towards raising the standard of living among the 
peasants who form four-fifths of the total population. The 
cost (some £6,000,000) is to be made available to the Cyprus 
Government by the United Kingdom so that no extra burden 
shall be placed on the Cypriots themselves. Every indication 
points to Britain’s awareness of the neglect which has been 
the undeserved lot of the island for centuries. 

But whether or not the inhabitants can be coaxed by 
these eleventh-hour methods to abandon their enthusiasm 
for ‘‘ Enosis,” it seems unlikely that Britain will abandon 
Cyprus. The Greek Government has sufficient perplexities 
of its own without adding Cyprus to its burden. It has 
already refused to act on any of the several resolutions passed 
in the Greek Parliament favouring the union of Cyprus with 
Greece. Moreover, Britain herself has learnt from the expe- 
riences of the Second World War and from the disintegration 
of her framework of alliances with Middle East States to 
value the island for its strategic importance. 

The withdrawal from Palestine and the prospect of a 
complete evacuation of Egypt leave Britain without a base 
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on the coast of the Eastern Mediterranean. In Famagusta 
Cyprus has a harbour which provides a safe anchorage and 
efficient docking facilities for big vessels. It was the centre 
of all troop movements during the war. Whatever her 
disadvantages Cyprus has two main advantages over Egypt. 
Provided that Britain retains control of the sea, the island is 
capable of invasion only from the air. It is also situated 
centrally so that troops and supplies can be transported 
quickly north, east, south or west, to whatever part of the 
Eastern Mediterranean may be threatened. Greece, Turkey, 
Syria are easier of access from Cyprus than from Egypt under 
present conditions. 

The island benefited materially from the presence of large 
numbers of troops during the war. The increased employ- 
ment resulting from the establishment of a peacetime base 
should add further to the material prosperity of the islanders. 
Within a few years Cyprus may well exchange her unenviable 
reputation of one of Britain’s most neglected colonies for 
the honourable réle of front-line bastion in the defence of 
Empire, Middle East and world security. 


MICHAEL PERRETT. 


A HISTORIC PRECEDENT FOR THE 
LYNSKEY TRIBUNAL 


By LieuT.-COLONEL ALFRED H. BURNE 


N the summer of 1809 Frederick, Duke of York, second 

son of George III, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 

Army, took to himself a mistress of the name of Mrs, 
Mary Anne Clarke. This “ lady ” was as plentifully endowed 
with charm and wits as she was devoid of moral scruples, 
After a brief two years of bliss the Duke detected her pledging 
his credit with tradesmen, and sent her packing. He promised 
her a pension of £400 p.a. provided she behaved herself. Vain 
hope! After two instalments the pension was terminated by 
him. 

Mrs. Clarke, in keeping with her character, then exhibited 
“the fury of a woman scorned.”’ She threatened to publish 
his intimate letters to her unless he resumed the payments, 
This was blackmail, and the Duke’s answer was in effect 
“ Publish and be damned.” Mary Anne did publish, and was 
NoT damned. That is to say, she let out stories, some true 
and some false, of their intimacy and of her own activities 
whilst ‘‘ under his protection.’”’ Lavish in her tastes, Mary 
Anne had hit upon a simple method of increasing her income ; 
it was the method now known as “ the confidence trick.” 
She let it be intimated to guileless young officers that owing 
to her influence with the Commander-in-Chief she could 
obtain for them quick promotion or could expedite any 
exchange they desired. Her terms were simple—cash strictly 
in advance. The officers paid up—and nothing happened ; 
that is, nothing happened until it would, in the normal course 
of Horse Guards routine, have happened in any case.* Of 
these nefarious proceedings the Duke was blissfully ignorant. 
Mrs. Clarke had pledged her victims to absolute silence. 

But stories and rumours of these things spread through 
London, and eventually reached quarters that were quick to 
see that there was “‘ money in it,” or at least political capital. 
Thus was hatched a conspiracy against the Commander-in- 
Chief. Four men and one woman were involved in it, for 
various reasons of personal advantage or revenge. It was a 


* It was an age of “‘ Patronage” and “ influence ” that lent itself to such 
machinations, possibly even more than in the present age of nationalisation 
and centralisation. 
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complicated web that was spun round Mrs. Clarke, and its 
details need not be gone into here. The head, or the dupe, 
of the conspiracy was a retired militia colonel, G. L. Wardle 
by name. He was a Member of Parliament, sitting on the 
Opposition side of the House, and he gave notice that on 
January 27, 1809, he would raise the subject in the House. 
In this action he was supported by every mischief-maker and 
republican inside and outside the House, Whitbread, leader 
of the Opposition, assisting by voice inside and the rather 
odious William Cobbett by the pen outside. 

On January 27 Wardle rose in his place and proposed his 
motion, calling for a Committee of Investigation into his 
charges against the Commander-in-Chief. These charges 
inferred that the Duke had been a participant in at least 
some of his mistress’s activities, and was guilty of corruption 
and connivance. In the ordinary course a special committee 
or Tribunal would have been constituted, but so confident 
was the Government and the Duke that the charges would 
fail that they courted the fullest possible publicity, with a 
view to scotching once for all the stories and insinuations that 
were buzzing round the London coffee-houses. A Committee 
of the whole House was therefore decided upon, and its 
proceedings opened a few days later. They lasted for seven 
weeks, during which time the ordinary business of the House 
was almost completely suspended. Never before or since has 
the House of Commons presented such a spectacle as it did 
during the months of February and March, 1809. 

To say that the country was interested would be the 
absolute in under-statements. We were in the midst of a life 
and death struggle with Napoleon at the time ; the transports 
conveying the survivors of the disastrous Corunna campai 
were limping back into home ports. But little did the public 
seem to care. The papers would appear small to our modern 
eyes (till these post-war years), consisting usually of but 
four pages, yet their editors were as quick to perceive what 
the public wanted as are our modern editors, and three pages 
out of four would day after day be occupied with reports of 
the proceedings in the House on the previous day. The 
journalistic enterprise which made this possible was remark- 
able. 

The scene in the House was certainly an extraordinary 
one. The witness-box was at the bar of the House, and into 
it in turn came upwards of seventy witnesses from all ranks 
and walks of life, the lowest and the shadiest preponderating. 
The centre of attraction was “ that abandoned female,” Mrs. 
Clarke. No less than twelve times was she called to the bar. 
By her quick wit and pert replies she scandalised some, 
amused many and intrigued all. Even the stern moralist, 
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Wilberforce, found himself attracted to her. Many members 
were mesmerised by her. In a single bound this creature of 
the gutter had become the most popular woman in the 
country. Londoners ran behind her carriage as she drove 
ostentatiously to the House to give evidence. Her repartees 
were the talk of the town next day. Street urchins tossed 
‘Duke or Darling’’ in place of ‘‘ Heads or Tails.” And 
meanwhile the obscure Welsh militiaman found himself 
“become famous in a night’ and almost as popular as the 
Cockney courtesan. 

For three solid weeks the proceedings dragged on, lasting 
late into each night (on one occasion till 6.30 a.m.). Through 
it all the Duke of York maintained a dignified silence, whilst 
his name and reputation were being rolled in the mud. The 
situation was a remarkable one, fortunately without precedent; 
for the ordinary rules of legal procedure were ignored ; hearsay 
evidence was allowed (and there were quantities of it); there 
was no recognised procedure, and when a member objected to 
a question put to a witness by another member, the proceedings 
were adjourned while the House debated the point. Most 
extraordinary of all, the person most closely concerned, the 
Duke of York, was neither present himself nor officially 
represented by counsel. He had to depend upon others for 
information of what was being said about him in the House 
whilst he himself remained seated in his office in the Horse 
Guards (in the room immediately over the archway), carrying 
on his work as Commander of the Army. His informant was 
generally his brother, the Prince of Wales, who in tum 
obtained reports from a member of the House. It is only 
dimly possible to conceive what mental agonies the poor 
Duke must have gone through, conscious as he was of his 
innocence of the disgraceful charges. His letters of the period 
have not been preserved—perhaps for good reasons. The 
gross unfairness to which he was subjected was completely 
ignored by his accusers. 

The proceedings were going badly. The Duke was worried, 
the Government apprehensive and the King furious. Never 
for one moment did the Monarch lose faith in the integrity of 
his favourite son. 

On February 23 the last evidence was taken. Then, and 
not till then, the Duke of York broke silence. In a firmf 
clear letter to the Speaker he proclaimed his innocence, “ on 
my honour as a Prince’ (an expression at which Cobbett 
openly jeered), adding that if the House did not accept it he 
claimed to be put on his trial. 

The Opposition had the effrontery to attack this letter as 
infringing the privilege of the House, but nothing more was 
heard of it, and on March 8 the House began a general debate 
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upon the evidence. This was probably the most protracted 
debate that ever took place in either House of Parliament. 
It went on night after night, till, on an average, 3 a.m., the 
Opposition for the most part attacking the Duke and the 
Government benches defending him. 

At last, after an all-night debate lasting till 6.30 a.m. on 
March 17, the House divided on Wardle’s motion, amid a 
scene of great excitement. The figures were: for the motion 
123, against 364. The motion was therefore lost by 241 votes. 
On a subsequent vote on a motion stating that there were no 
grounds to charge the Duke with corruption or connivance, 
the majority in his favour fell to 82. It seems pretty clear 
that practically no one believed him guilty of personal corrup- 
tion; connivance was the real charge. But a verdict of 
connivance would be sufficient to effect his downfall. 

As a matter of fact, he fell in any case ; and it came about 
in this way. The clamour of the mob outside the House had 
become so vociferous that members began to be seriously 
alarmed and felt that, quite apart from the merits of the case 
(as to which there was considerable difference of opinion), the 
feeling of the country could not be entirely ignored. Spencer 
Perceval, the Leader of the House, even hinted to the King 
that he should induce the Duke to resign—a hint that brought 
upon his head a royal snub. But the Duke himself had the 
good sense to see that his position as Commander-in-Chief 
had become for the time being impossible and he placed his 
resignation in His Majesty’s hands. George III accepted it, 
but in appointing a successor, he used the significant term 
“to the TEMPORARY command.” Thereafter he lived for the 
happy moment when he could have the inexpressible satis- 
faction of reinstating his loved son in his old office. Alas, 
the afflicted monarch was not to experience that joy. 


* * * * * 


The mills of justice grind slowly. In this case they started 
grinding some four months later, when “ the thieves fell out.” 
That is to say, an action was brought against Wardle by a 
furniture dealer for a debt incurred in furnishing a house for 
Mrs. Clarke. (This had been part of the inducement to Mrs. 
Clarke to give evidence against the Duke.) 

Having acquired the habit of giving evidence, Mary Anne 
went cheerfully into the witness-box—this time against “‘ the 
immaculate patriot,” as she dubbed her whilom friend, 
Colonel Wardle. Bit by bit the details of the campaign 
against the Duke came out; there was another trial in 
December before Lord Ellenborough, who stigmatised the 
proceedings of the gang as “a conspiracy,” and Wardle was 
found guilty of giving bribes to his chief witness—Mrs. Clarke. 
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The favour of the fickle mob swung away from Wardle 
almost as rapidly as it had previously swung in his favour. 
Mary Anne, in an excruciatingly funny book, The Rival 
Princes, “‘ spilled the beans ’’ in all directions, and the Army, 
which had always been on the side of the Duke, called for his 
return. The war with Napoleon was far from won ; our Army 
in the Peninsula was back on the Portuguese border in the 
winter of 1810-11, and a strong and capable hand was urgently 
required at the Horse Guards. 

At this moment the old King finally relapsed into insanity 
and the Prince of Wales became Regent. The moment had 
come; the Regent quietly re-appointed his brother Com- 
mander-in-Chief, “‘ and not a dog barked.”’ A few members 
of the Commons, inveterate enemies of the Government, did 
indeed raise a debate on the matter, but they would hardly 
have done so if they could have foreseen its outcome, for six 
members who had voted against the Duke in 1809, now rose 
in succession and publicly recanted. Only a “ hard crust ” 
of rabid opponents, 47 in all, voted against the Duke this time, 
while 297 voted in his favour. 

The mills of justice had finished their work. The “ idol 
of the Army,” the “ Soldier’s Friend,’”’ returned to the seat 
at the Horse Guards that he had previously adorned. On 
his death 16 years later every soldier in the Army contributed 
to the vast column erected on the site of old Carlton House to 
the memory of Frederick, Duke of York, ‘‘ The Soldier’s 
Friend.”’ Long may it stand ! 


ALFRED H. BuRNE. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND INFLATION 


By Str THomas D. BARLOw 


but courageous exhortations and to recognise that progress: 

has been made during the past year along the road to 
financial stability. But our economic recovery is still very 
slow. Although many other countries have been even less 
able than ourselves to deal with this problem, the measure 
of our success has been disappointing. There has, of course, 
been a substantial increase in revenue, but this is not enough. 
What is discouraging is the volume of Government expendi- 
ture. Part of this is due to the unavoidable and heavy cost 
of the occupation of Germany and of rearmament. Yet 
much of the balance could be curtailed or delayed until more 
normal times. 

Until expenditure is substantially reduced it seems 
evident that the menace of rising prices, wages and costs of 
production will not recede and that we shall have no real 
chance of emerging from our present difficulties. Notwith- 
standing subsidies, penal taxation and dividend limitation, 
wages continue to increase and applications for further 
advances appear to be imminent. If these are conceded the 
effect, quite apart from the inflationary aspect, will be to 
raise ‘production costs still higher and add to the risk of 
increasing the resistance from overseas customers which is 
already beginning to emerge. 

A reduction in public expenditure would diminish the 
volume of money and a reduction in private expenditure 
would follow. If, in the absence of increased production, a 
diminished volume of domestic trade results, this, together 
with the weariness and feeling of frustration which so widely 
prevail, is part of the price we have to pay in our straitened 
circumstances, though the effect on incentive cannot be 
ignored. On the other hand, since purchase tax was intro- 
duced to augment revenue and curb shop sales, its reduction 
Should follow any decrease in public and private spending. 
While, therefore, a continuance of, or some alternative to, 
this tax may have to be accepted as a post-war burden, 


|: would be wrong not to commend the Chancellor’s austere 
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modification should lessen the impact on the home market 
of reduced spending. At least on better quality articles 
there might be an adjustment of the high rate which at 
present presses so hardly upon manufacturers who are seeking 
to raise the standard of their products. 

Of equal importance, a reduction in spending would open 
up the way for a relaxation of rationing and other physical 
controls which, apart from other benefits, would release man- 
power. It would be interesting to know how many persons 
are to-day employed in unproductive activities arising out of 
Government control. We are told that lack of manpower 
holds up the production drive, yet it is clear that the abandon- 
ment of more controls would release large numbers of non- 
productive workers. These relaxations should also reduce 
existing hindrances to both production and distribution. The 
further removal of controls should go some way towards 
reviving healthy competition and business enterprise, and by 
raising output should help to dispose of inflation just as 
effectively as by curtailing the supply of ready money for 
spending. 

Industry has been addressed with two conflicting voices. 
It has been exhorted to increase its efficiency and to modernise 
its equipment, but at the same time to restrict its expenditure 
as a means of curtailing inflation. In a period of rising prices 
the consequences have been unfortunate. Liquid resources 
set aside for capital replacement have had to be used for the 
replenishment of stocks. In the meantime the costs of 
machinery and modernisation have risen to an abnormal 
degree. The position is further aggravated by heavy taxation, 
while depreciation allowances, though materially larger than 
they were, are inadequate in relation to existing values. 
These unfavourable conditions press with peculiar severity 
upon small and medium-sized firms which still constitute by 
far the greater part of the industrial community. 

The irresistible conviction arises that the Government is 
trying to do too much and too fast. It has already nationalised 
more than enough and has sufficient material to consolidate 
without embarking upon fresh adventures. From an economic 
standpoint the over-developed Government activities which 
consume so large a volume of manpower should certainly be 
curtailed. Beyond this, however, the country is undertaking 
a much wider range of economic activities than our limited 
physical resources and manpower can achieve. It is in such 
confusion that the evils of inflation become so apparent, and 
it was, of course, to rectify the position that the disinflationary 
policy of this year was formulated in an attempt to concen- 
trate resources upon the most vital industries. By reducing 
spending pressure it was hoped to achieve a transference of 
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workers to essential trades. But obviously something more 
drastic than this is required. 


THE NEED FOR EXPporRTS 


The demand for consumer goods remains high and capital 
outlay still competes for resources with our export trade. 
In short, the old order persists and raw material supplies and 
workers are withheld from where they are most urgently 
needed. Although our future existence depends on exports 
and although world demand for the right type of exports is 
assured, we are unable to make the adjustments in internal 
consumption which could facilitate the production of com- 
petitively priced exports. Plainly the reluctance to change 
is too strong. Yet because of our dependence on international 
trade and in order to make good the war-time drain on our 
resources, we need the utmost adaptability on the part of 
both industry and workers. So changes must come. It is 
most undesirable that this should be done by direction, but, 
profiting by experience, financial policy could be made more 
effective in order to achieve its original objective of utilising 
national effort to the very best advantage. By this means, 
indirectly and by degrees, a shift of emphasis in the various 
activities of the community should follow. 

The difficulties which will be encountered in altering the 
structure of industry and in redistributing labour are not to 
be minimised. But with such world-wide shortages to be 
made good no time could offer better opportunity than the 
present for effecting the necessary adjustments. Postpone- 
ment in the hope that there will be second opportunities 
should not be considered, and indeed might risk serious 
unemployment. 

Cotton and rayon have made progress in several directions. 
Production methods have been improved and personnel has 
increased, though the total number of operatives is still much 
smaller than could be wished. The cost of raw materials is 
too high and, if not arrested, the competition of synthetic 
products may well become increasingly formidable to cotton- 
growing and wool-producing countries in the future. The 
constant variations in the price and quality of raw cotton 
have also been the cause of much anxiety to spinners, and the 
present facilities available to the trade are not yet comparable 
to those which were so ably provided before the war by the 
Liverpool merchants and brokers. 

Controls have been substantially relaxed and licences are 
no longer required for rayon or for a considerable number of 
cotton goods. These changes are very beneficial not only in 
facilitating export but in helping to eliminate the time and 
labour involved in carrying out the attendant regulations. 
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The question of price becomes of increasing importance and, 
if Japanese competition re-emerges on the basis on which it 
was conducted before the war, the situation can only be 
regarded with serious concern. 

Despite the anxiety caused by the vagaries of the weather, 
British agriculture last year made real progress towards 
increasing its production. The importance of building up 
live stock has not been overlooked by the Government, since 
one of the limiting factors has been partially removed by an 
increase in the feeding-stuff rations. The labour force is also 
slowly growing and, although not yet as large as was advocated 
by the Economic White Paper, its shortage has been less 
apparent than might have been feared owing to an increasing 
supply of British-made machinery. 

The farmer as well as the industrialist is finding that 
heavy taxation is making it difficult for him to provide for 
capital improvement. The problem is a pressing one as, 
looking further ahead, it is clear that the prospective expansion 
in production will call for commensurate capital expenditure. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will take full cognisance 
of this fact: otherwise the fulfilment of the four-year plan 
for agriculture will be seriously jeopardised. 


Tuomas D. BARLow. 


[From the statement made to the Annual General Meeting 
of the District Bank Limited, Manchester, by the Chairman, 
Sir Thomas D. Barlow, C.B.E.]} 


THE RIDDLE OF BIRD MIGRATION 
By RIcHARD PERRY 


the latter half of October the deserted Highland glens 
began to be full of Thrushes, and by Thrushes I mean not only 
song-thrushes, mistle-thrushes and blackbirds, but also the 
big grey and brown fieldfares and the smaller russet-flanked red- 
wings. Day after day they passed south in scores and hundreds, 
and sometimes thousands, through the wooded glens of birch, 
alder and pine ; over the wide moors, dropping down from time 
to time to feast on the harvest of berries growing among the 
heather ; and even along the naked crests of the Cairngorm 
Hills at a height of more than 3,000 feet. They were especially 
numerous when low cloud swathed the tops of the hills. And 
though there was a slackening off in their numbers towards the 
end of November, some were still passing south at the end of 
January. 

From past experience I knew that just as many more 
Thrushes were suddenly arriving at and passing on from the 
almost treeless islands of Shetland—and especially the craggy 
Fair Isle, midway between Shetland and Orkney—and the 
birchen glens and wind-swept townships of the Inner and 
Outer Hebrides ; were coming in over the sea to the north-east 
coast island of Lindisfarne and the sandy dunes of Scolt Head 
on the Norfolk coast ; were flying south over the estuaries of 
Taw and Torridge in North Devon and over Lundy far out in 
the Bristol Channel; and that ten thousand other localities 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain were being 
visited by Thrushes, many of which would call a halt at 
some remembered spot and spend the winter there, or stay 
at any rate until frost and snow cut off their food-supplies and 
they pushed on once more south and west in search of more 
clement conditions. 

When one considers that these migratory movements of 
the Thrushes are in operation for three months or more and 
that they cover not only the British Isles, but a great part of 
Europe also, one may well ask from what fabulous reservoir 
these enormous numbers of Thrushes originated and what 
impulse drives them out of this reservoir ? For these are not 
British Thrushes. In the Highlands the song-thrushes, mistle- 
thrushes and blackbirds, which nested in the glens and town- 
ships, disappeared long before these immigrant thrushes 
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arrived and, while many of those nesting in English villages 
will remain in or near their nesting places throughout the 
winter, there has been a decrease in their numbers, too. It 
has been known for many years that all these foreign Thrushes 
have crossed the North Sea from their nesting-grounds in 
Scandinavia and the endless rolling taigas, the forests of 
Siberia, which alone could fulfil the space requirements of 
such immense numbers of birds. In recent years tens of 
thousands of birds of all manner of species in both Britain 
and Western Europe and also North America have been 
trapped, or caught when nestlings, and ringed with numbered 
aluminium bands on their legs. From the small percentage 
retrapped, shot, or found dead we are beginning to learn 
something of the origins, routes and goals of many kinds of 
migrant birds—though not the causes impelling their migra- 
tions. In the summer of 1946, for example, I ringed nearly 
150 young Skuas—those pirates and killers of sea-birds—on 
a small island in Shetland, one of which has since been reco- 
vered at sea off West Flanders. 

This autumnal south-westerly movement of Thrushes is one 
aspect of bird migration, but almost every bird you can think 
of, from wild geese and duck to robins and chaffinches and 
herons, snipe and even kingfishers, to rooks and tits, share in 
these passage-movements, either as a species or as individuals 
—fledgelings from the same nest of such species as blackbirds 
and pied wagtails including both resident and migratory 
individuals ! And then in the spring there is a reverse north 
and east movement through the British Isles, bringing with it 
from the most distant parts of Africa such well-known birds 
as swallows and cuckoos, beside multitudes of other birds and 
species passing through Britain from their wintering places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the length and breadth of 
Africa, and far south in Antarctica, to their breeding grounds in 
Scandinavia, the tundras and taigas of Siberia, and the frozen 
wastes of Arctic islands. 

This, broadly, is migration in practice, and migratory 
movements cover the world from pole to pole in both hemi- 
spheres and span the twelve months. So far as the British 
Isles are concerned they are not phenomena that impress the 
ordinary citizen, unless he happens to be a lighthouse-keeper 
or an inhabitant of a small island, for they are most pro- 
nounced and predominant on the coasts, while a great many 
species migrate during the hours of darkness. For this latter 
reason I have drawn attention to the Thrushes, which are to 
be seen on migration throughout the hours of daylight. Very 
possibly their migration continues through the night, too, for 
I cannot remember ever finding a roost of these migrant 
Thrushes, while I have, on the other hand, often recognised 
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them by their various cries to be passing overhead at night, 
both on the coast and inland. All the rest they require on a 
voyage of hundreds or thousands of miles are the brief halts 
when they drop down to feed on the berries on the moors, and 
even when feeding they are continually getting up to make 
short flights from place to place, always south. Assigning them 
an overall average minimum speed, including halts, of fifteen 
miles an hour, it will be seen that they can cover 350 miles a 
day without difficulty, while a voyage of a matter of days only 
will carry the extremists among them the full distance between 
nesting grounds in North Europe and wintering grounds on 
either shore of the Mediterranean. 

Their greatest danger to a safe migration lies in meeting 
bad weather on the sea-crossing from Scandinavia to Britain, 
but if this is conducted at the narrowest point, it will involve 
a crossing of less than 200 miles from Norway to Shetland, 
though those Thrushes nesting in Iceland are faced with a 
considerably longer hop than this between that country and 
Facroe, which is the same distance from Shetland as Norway. 
In this respect I have mentioned the fact that the migrant 
Thrushes are especially noticeable in cloudy weather, and 
everyone is familiar with that wonderful phenomenon experi- 
enced by lighthouse-keepers, when on foggy or cloudy drizzly 
nights all manner of species of migrating birds, from herons 
and hawks and owls to the minute golden-crested wrens, are 
drawn in their hundreds and thousands to the lantern’s 
dazzling light. But this is an abnormal picture of migration, 
in which there has been a hold-up of flock after flock of 
migrants confused by the fog and attracted by the light. 
Should, however, the fog roll away during the night all signs 
of migration cease immediately. 

The point is that low cloud and easterly winds on the east 
coast of Britain are complementary to cloudless skies and 
anti-cyclonic weather on the Scandinavian seaboard. These 
are the weather conditions favourable to a departure from 
Scandinavia of all those migrants from the High North which 
have been gradually making their way down the sea-board, 
while waiting for these conditions before putting out across the 
North Sea to Britain. Having arrived safely at or off our 
north and east coasts, they then pass on south along our coast- 
line some miles offshore or carry on south-west across the 
hinterland, while another stream, mainly from Greenland and 
Iceland, follows the west coast and hinterland. 

But weeks may pass in the autumn with clear skies and 
persistent west winds on our coasts and no big migratory 
movements are seen in Britain, because the complementary 
weather in Scandinavia is unfavourable to the migrants’ 
venturing out to sea. Are we to suppose that they will wait 
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in Scandinavia indefinitely for a favourable change in the 
weather ? I do not think so. According to the paleontologist’s 
reconstruction of the North Sea, those migrants crossing from 
Norway to Shetland follow the old land-bridge between 
Scandinavia and Britain, just as those great numbers of rooks 
and crows which immigrate from the forests of Central Europe 
to Britain’s east coast follow the land-bridge south of the 
Dogger Bank. Thus I believe that when the migrant Thrushes 
are persistently foiled in their attempts to cross the North 
Sea by unfavourable weather, they merely move south down 
the west coast of Europe along what was formerly the eastern 
shores of the North Sea “ lake.”’ 

This belief finds some confirmation in the fact that of all 
those thousands of Thrushes we see passing through Britain in 
the autumn, we see only a few scores or hundreds returning 
north in spring. It is evident that the disproportion in their 
numbers at the two migratory seasons is far too great to be 
accounted for by any losses sustained during migration or in 
their winter-quarters. They have in fact, being more anxious 
to return to their nesting-grounds in the spring than they were 
to disperse from them in the autumn, returned direct across 
Europe to these instead of following the longer route through 
the British Isles. 

We have mentioned that large numbers of the crow family 
migrate from east to west across Europe in the autumn, and ~ 
there is a very big migration on this transverse route of many 
different species ; but, broadly speaking, migration all over 
the world is predominantly from north to south in the Northern 
Hemisphere’s autumn and from south to north in its spring, 
and it is predominantly a dispersal from northern breeding 
grounds to southern winter-quarters—with, in Europe, a 
distinct pull westwards to regions of milder temperatures— 
and a return to these breeding-grounds in spring, with a 
tendency for this northern return to keep pace with increasing 
temperatures. We see then that migration is primarily an 
autumnal retreat from the northern winter descending on the 
nesting grounds of incalculable numbers of birds, with a 
complementary urge to return to these nesting grounds in the 
breeding season, which is the spring. 

If we ask why the sub-arctic region should prove such a 
popular nesting-place, our attention is drawn to its high 
incidence of insect-life and the attraction to a bird of perpetual 
daylight during the nesting season. If we ask why it should 
be necessary for so many birds not only to retreat south from 
the northern winter, but to go the other extreme and retreat 
almost to the South Pole, we should have to enter perhaps 
into a complex examination of climatic conditions during the 
various glacial eras, in which the northerly limit of their 
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breeding grounds was fluctuating north and south over 
milleniums, according to the shrinking and expansion of the 
Polar ice-cap. We might surmise that during these ages the 
characteristic rhythmic seasonal ebb and flow of migration 
was also established and so long sustained that it has now 
become an “instinctive ’—whatever that may mean !— 
habit, which is still performed, though not always obligatory 
under present climatic conditions. We might further surmise 
that the habit of migrating from extreme north to extreme 
south may have originated in the fact that, when the most 
northerly breeding-birds were driven south by the expansion 
of the ice-cap, they found those territories immediately south 
of it already filled to capacity with resident species, and were 
thus forced to fly over them to less densely occupied areas 
further south, returning north over them again when attempt- 
ing to return to their traditional breeding grounds. 

If we ask how the migratory bird found, and finds, its way 
over these enormous distances between summer and winter 
quarters, we have to admit that no one has the faintest idea ! 
All we know is that it has been proved by experiment that 
certain sea-birds can not only find their way back to their 
nesting-burrows on a small island in a few days or weeks from 
regions hundreds or thousands of miles distant, which they, as 
individuals, have never visited before, but can do so from 
regions in which their species has never been recorded in the 
natural state! Your guess is as good as mine as to the methods 
by which this incredible feat is performed and the machinery 
making it possible. 

RICHARD PERRY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LOCKSLEY HALL: REVISED VERSION 


THE EpITor, 
The National Review. 


S1r,—One hundred years ago, or less, Mr. William Bromley- 
Davenport, a Tory fox-hunting squire and Member of 
Parliament, wrote “‘ Lowesby Hall,” a very brilliant parody 
of Lord Tennyson’s ‘“ Locksley Hall.” In it he wrote— 
satirically—of the future. 


** For I dipped into its pages and I read the book of fate 

And saw Fox Hunting abolished by an order from the State. 

Saw the landlords yield their acres after centuries of wrongs 

To the cotton lords, to whom, it’s proved, all property belongs. 

Queen, Religion, State abandoned, and the flags of party furled 

In the Government of Cobden, and the dotage of the world. 

Then shall exiled common sense espouse some other country’s cause, 

And the rogues shall thrive in England, bonneting the slumbering 
laws.” 


He wrote in jest perhaps, but some of these things have 
come true, and there are threats that more may do so. There 
are proposals to nationalise land, to despoil the landlords 
who have administered their estates, and have fought and 
died for them, for many generations. Even Bromley-Daven- 
port’s cotton lords will not be spared. 

Ignorant and selfish urban spoil-sports are introducing a 
bill into the Commons to prohibit the traditional country 
sport of Fox Hunting. 

The same sort of people have rejoiced in the dissolution 
of the British Empire, which they and their kind had done 
very little to build up or to protect. 

It is many years since Bromley-Davenport’s béte-noire, 
Cobden, died, but anyone who has read the reports and 
findings of the Lynskey Tribunal must surely agree that the 
rogues have not been doing so badly for themselves under the 
Government of Attlee. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
D. G. GREIG. 


February 3, 1949, 
Eccles, KELso, 
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THE CATHOLIC NOVELISTS 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


S1r,—Your reviewer, Mr. John Bayley, in his notice “‘ Two 
Catholic Novelists’? uses a method and assumes critical 
standards which should not pass unchallenged. 

There is nothing, so far as we can remember, uniquely 
Catholic either implicit or explicit in Mr. Waugh’s savage 
mockery of the death customs of a certain section within the 
North American continent. Mr. Greene, conversely, though 
in our opinion not guilty of writing a didactic novel, as Mr. 
Bayley would have us believe, does tell of a particular human 
dilemma, to which he desires to draw our attention, from the 
Catholic standpoint. 

Secondly, Mr. Bayley has seen fit to question the artistic 
honesty of the two novelists in their choice of scene. Mr. 
Waugh, writing of improbable and extraordinary habits, has 
wisely chosen to place them where they do in fact exist. 

The accusation applied to Mr. Greene reveals a most 
serious lack of understanding. But for the moist heat of West 
Africa, which is so damaging to the European, Scobie’s case of 
moral and spiritual debilitation, which we are shown, would 
not have achieved so tragic a crisis. The situation is as 
essential to the tragedy as the characters. 

Finally, your critic expressed this wish: ‘‘ Let us hope 
that Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene will not be taken too 
seriously.”” We would suggest rather that Mr. Waugh, who 
in the course of his works, has made a blistering indictment 
of human vanity and pretence, was fulfilling the task that 
satirists have done, and always must do. Let us hope that 
some notice will be taken of his charges. 

Mr. Greene’s work, on the other hand, has with a sobering 
and much-needed profundity drawn attention to the numerous 
pitfalls which beset the path of unregenerate Man, and the 
need for some external assistance if he is to make the smallest 
progress in his own life. 

Works which treat with such vigour of the dilemmas of 
the human situation will surely overcome anemic “ no-party 
plain tales’ for which Mr. Bayley unwisely, and we hope 
vainly, calls. 

We beg to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
D. G. NEILL. 
F. C. JOHNSTON. 
New College, 
Oxford. 
February 2, 1949. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE NAPOLEONIC DOSSIER * 
By StR GEOFFREY CLARKE 


ET another book on Napoleon—and it is extraordinary 

the persistence with which books directly or indirectly 

connected with him continue to appear. In recent years 
we have had, in England, works by Arthur Bryant, Harold 
Nicolson, Somerset de Chair, Marjorie Coryn, Dormer Creston, 
Countess Waldeck, Carola Oman, J. B. Morton and others. 
In France there is a long and steady stream, and the last to 
be published is Louis Madelin’s eleventh volume of his Con- 
sulate and Empire. 

Now, from Holland, Pieter Geyl gives us Napoleon: For 
and Against, excellently translated by Olive Renier. Although 
the author does not profess to be an expert on Napoleonic 
literature and has only read the subject when a prisoner in 
the late war, he has written a remarkable book, the result of 
a very careful study and almost judicial appreciation of many 
leading French historians of one of the most interesting 
periods of European history. As the title of his work indi- 
cates, no attempt is made to deal with the history of the 
Napoleonic era, but with the character of the man himself, 
his aims and objects and to some extent the effect he per- 
sonally had both during his life and subsequently, upon the 
civilised world. 

It is difficult to discover exactly for what kind of readers 
Mr. Gey] is writing, but for students of the Napoleonic era his 
book is of the greatest interest and offers much scope for 
serious thought, particularly in the discussions upon the 
views of the different historians about Napoleon’s own views 
and how far he reconciled the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion with a system of imperial government. 

Mr. Geyl continually refers to the Napoleonic Legend, but 
the Legend must not be confounded with history. It is 
something mysterious due to the pervading spirit of a great 
genius, and it was not fabricated, as some writers allege, 
by the Emperor in St. Helena. It existed in every village 
and homestead in France ever since 1805, when it was un- 
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doubtedly disseminated by the soldiers of the Grande Armée, 
who never wearied of discussing the deeds of “le Petit 
Caporal ’’ whom they regarded as a kind of demi-god, and the 
very mention of whose name evoked the memories of a 
glorious epoch, when the tricolor waved triumphantly in 
almost every country in Europe. The Memorial of St. Helena 
did not create the Legend, but established it as a kind of 
Napoleonic Bible for future generations. 

There was little of value written about Napoleon by others 
during his lifetime, but his death on May 5, 1821, opened a 
new chapter in history, and since then there has been a 
ceaseless flow of histories, biographies, memoirs, pamphlets, 
letters and articles in magazines in every language upon 
everything connected with that extraordinary man. 

As pointed out by Mr. Geyl, there are two main schools 
of writers, the warm adherents of Napoleon and his avowed 
enemies. Among the former are some of his contemporaries, 
who were closely associated with him in either civil or military 
duties and who were greatly influenced by his outstanding 
personality, and there were also many who had become 
heartily sick of the restored Bourbon régime and began to 
recognise the value of his achievements. Among his detractors 
were naturally members of the royalist party, the émigré; and 
the coterie of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Many of these 
took service under the Emperor and were, in fact, eager 
candidates for appointments at his court, but, at heart, with 
few exceptions, they remained faithful to the Bourbon tradi- 
tion and only waited for the return of their old masters to 
abandon the cause of their benefactor. 

One of the remarkable phenomena of the first generation 
after the death of Napoleon, as pointed out by Mr. Geyl, was 
the association of the Napoleonic Legend with radicalism. 
The ex-Emperor, who had been almost forgotten in France 
during the last years of his exile, became, after his death, the 
hero of the liberal party, and, when there was no longer any 
fear of his appearing in person, his memory was evoked to 
attack the Bourbons and the Holy Alliance. His glorious 
reign and tragic end were the subjects of poems and romances 
from Béranger and Byron to Vigny and Victor Hugo. 
Chateaubriand, his bitter enemy, was converted and the news 
of his death affected Lamartine so deeply that he wrote his 
Septiéme Méditation. It was, however, with the return of his 
body from St. Helena, Le Retour des Cendres in 1840 that 
Napoleonism revived and reached its climax. It seemed that 
not merely his mortal remains, but the Emperor himself had 
returned to France. | 

Two great works appeared in 1845, namely the histories 
of Armand Lefebvre and Adolphe Thiers. They are both 
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critical but, on the whole, favourable, and Thiers’ Histoire du 
Consulat et de l’Empire, a work in twenty volumes, may still 
be regarded as the classic history of Napoleon. Mr. Geyl has 
naturally some difficulty in separating the ‘‘ pours” from the 
“ contres”’ in the case of such a complex character as 
Napoleon, but he has no doubt about the partiality of such 
writers as Barni and Lanfrey. The former, who lived in 
political exile in Geneva, refused to recognise any merit or 
good quality in Napoleon. He condemned his wars as the 
madness of an unprincipled military leader, whose sole desire 
was to crush friend and foe alike. He denied him any share 
in the preparation of the legal codes, and regarded the 
Concordat as a mistaken policy and the Legion of Honour 
as a corrupt institution. In referring to St. Helena, his entire 
sympathy is with Hudson Lowe in his endeavours to watch 
and placate a dangerous and incorrigible prisoner. Lanfrey 
was equally bitter, but he did write a history and put forward 
reasoned arguments in support of his views. 

On the whole, the Second Empire had a most unfavourable 
effect upon the memory of the great Emperor. The new 
régime was the very antithesis of the ideas of the sovereign 
appointed to direct it, and the only thing Napoleonic about 
it was the Emperor himself. He was continually opposed to 
his government, and the result was a strong anti-Bonaparte 
movement which developed into a series of bitter attacks on 
Bonapartism generally. With the fall of the Second Empire 
in 1871, everything connected with Napoleon became suspect, 
and it was not until 1887 that the Legend was revived with a 
series of articles by Taine, who propounded the theory that 
Napoleon was a reincarnation of one of the famous condottieri 
of the 15th century in Italy, the counterpart of such supermen 
as Castruccio Castracani or Sigismund Malatesta, who had 
wandered by some strange freak of nature into the roth 
century to subdue nations to his will. It was an extra- 
ordinary hypothesis, but being argued with consummate skill 
and learning by a most accomplished writer, it created a 
sensation. The effect of Taine’s articles was to re-establish 
Napoleon as a popular hero, but to deprive him of his national 
character as a Frenchman and give him an international 
personality. 

Following upon Taine, we come to a period of historians 
who made a careful study of original documents, who ran- 
sacked the archives of Foreign Offices and searched through 
the correspondence not only of the principal actors, but also 
of all persons connected with the Imperial Court. An 
oustanding example was Frédéric Masson, who, with his 
many books on “ Napoléon et sa Famille” probed into every 
nook and cranny of his hero’s existence. To quote Mr. Geyl, 
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“None was more wholehearted in his admiration, none more 
passionate, more one-sided, more partisan and also none more 
sincere, more honest, none more convinced that he served 
truth, or more courageous in its service and more indifferent 
to what others would say of his revelations and assertions.” 

Masson was indeed a champion, but so were Henri 
Houssaye, Sorel and Vandal, whose views are carefully 
analysed by the author. 

Among the recent writers with whom Mr. Geyl has dealt 
at considerable length, are Edouard Driault, Alphonse Aulard, 
Jacques Bainville, Louis Madelin and George Lefebvre, a 
very brilliant company indeed of whom France may well be 
proud and who, while professing strict impartiality, cannot 
always avoid taking sides. In truth, it is almost impossible . 
to remain strictly impartial when writing about Napoleon. 
His military genius stands above contention, but in other 
respects there is plenty of room for wide divergencies of 
opinion. While one must admire the work he accomplished 
in reorganising the administration, in restoring order out of 
chaos, one cannot justify such atrocities as the executions of 
the Duke of Enghien, Andreas Hofer and Palm, the book- 
seller, or his treatment of the Jacobins in 1800 and 18o1, 
and the Pope in 1809. There is also much to be said upon 
either side as to whether Napoleon was striving to promote 
the interests of France, or his own glorification ; yet it must 
be admitted that almost all historians have an unconscious 
bias in favour of great military commanders, whatever 
mistakes they may make in other fields. 

Mr. Geyl has attempted a rigid classification, yet he is 
often at a loss as to which side of the fence he will place 
some of his writers. His plan of action is to attribute to each 
historian a particular motif, such as protection of the 
natural frontiers, promotion of trade and industry, destruc- 
tion of England, establishment of a general peace, conquest 
of the East, world domination and so on, and although he 
develops his plan with skill, he cannot avoid inconsistencies, 
which are only to be expected when dealing with such a 
complex and versatile personality. One must always bear 
in mind that Napoleon was a Corsican and.a bourgeois to boot, 
and even at the summit of his splendour, he never ceased to 
be a bourgeois at heart. He it was who opened the doors of 
advancement to the members of the bourgeoisie and made 
them the strongest element in the State. His great failing, 
which was due to his origin, was his inability to appreciate the 
growing importance of the proletariat everywhere. He had 
the bourgeois contempt for the working man and thought 
that if he had the rulers or ruling party of a country on his 
side, the rest would follow. This autocratic assumption led 
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to serious disasters of which Spain was the most notable 
example. 

Of the twenty-six French historians, out of many hundreds, 
whose views are analysed in this book, there are obviously 
many omissions, but one is surprised to see no mention of 
Norvins, whose History, published in 1829 in four volumes, 
is worthy of consideration. Regarding the twenty-six, it is 
only possible, in a brief review, to glance at those who are best 
known and typical of the classification adopted. 

Taine deals with Napoleon’s domination of everything 
in France, army, religion, law, education, Press, in fact 
whatever concerned the life of the people. As Geyl says, his 
work is mainly concerned with the institutions inflicted upon 
the country and the annihilation of all authority except his 
own. He does, however, admit Napoleon’s respect for private 
property, a characteristic through which he displays his 
bourgeois origin and anti-revolutionary feeling. 

Vandal and Houssaye are heart-whole admirers of Napoleon. 
According to the former in L’Avénement de Bonaparte, he 
was the essential ‘‘ deus ex machina’’ destined to bring 
order out of chaos. To quote his own words, “ The illustrious 
war chief became the pacifier of France: that is his glory, his 
incontestable glory, against which nothing will prevail.” 
With Vandal, we see Bonaparte rising above the confusion 
and corruption in which the many-headed administration of 
the five Directors and the two Councils was so hopelessly 
involved. With Houssaye, we see the Emperor in his decline, 
struggling with supreme skill against overwhelming odds in 
his efforts to preserve the natural frontiers of France. Houssaye, 
despite his extreme partiality and the very short period, 1814 
to 1815, with which he deals, is a fine historian. He not only 
throws light on Napoleon himself, but on events in the whole 
country. 

Sorel, to whom Mr. Geyl devotes a long chapter, is perhaps 
one of the best-known writers on the French Revolution, and 
regards Napoleon as the inevitable product of circumstances 
determined by the Revolutionary Government which pre- 
ceded him. His conquests are attributed to the importance 
of spreading revolutionary principles and of protecting the 
people from the tyranny of their rulers, and the reason why 
no lasting peace could be procured was due to the persistent 
enmity of England. Sorel tries to defend this practice and 
counters criticism by referring to the expansionist policy of 
other European States, particularly of England in the East. 
He never mentions the fact that national differences made the 
annexation of the Rhineland and Belgium impossible to 
concede ; in fact, the principle of nationality leaves him cold. 

In some respects Edouard Driault stands in the opposite 
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camp to Sorel. He is the typical professional and scientific 
historian, basing his conclusions upon facts and not sentiment. 
‘“Napoleon,”’ he says, ““ was a Roman Emperor! His com- 
mand in Italy was his preparation for the Imperial office just 
as the campaigns in Gaul had been for Cesar. The Revolution 
produced Napoleon just as the Republic produced Cesar, and 
his aim was world domination.”’ There is perhaps no more 
remarkable example of a complete volte-face in history than 
that of Driault. In 1903, writing in the Cours Comblet 
d'Histoire, he condemnéd Bonaparte out of hand and 
pointed out that the coup d’éat of Brumaire meant the end 
of liberty for France. In his Napoléon et l’Europe (1910- 
27), he gradually changes round to the view that Napoleon 
was the “ Prophet of the Revolution,” in sympathy with its 
principles, but not with those who abused them, and primarily 
responsible for the unity of Germany and Italy. Mr. Geyl has 
made a masterly study of Driault who, despite his change of 
views, is probably the best of all the modern historians of the 
Napoleonic era. 

Bainville’s Napoleon of 1931 is, as the author says, the 
most widely read biography of Napoleon in our time. He 
might also say the most readable. In his preface Bainville 
states that his endeavour is to understand and explain the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte, to establish the sequence of 
events and discover the motives by which he was influenced 
to make his various decisions. He also attempts to ascertain 
not only the general, but the particular reasons for the 
incidents in a story, which, in its miraculous occurrences, 
savours of an oriental tale. In reading Bainville one cannot 
help recalling the famous Trilogy of Sophocles, in which 
(Edipus rises to the very height of splendour, but seems to be 
ever aware of the shadow of predestined catastrophe. After 
the battle of Marengo, there was no doubt about the certainty 
of Napoleon’s final downfall. All his conquests, all his 
extensions of power in Europe, only made that assurance 
doubly sure. 

It is hard to understand Mr. Geyl’s placing of Bainville 
among the “ fors,’’ when the latter sums up his biography 
with the finding that ‘‘ except for Glory and Art, it would 
probably have been better if Napoleon had never existed. 
Taking everything into consideration, his reign, in purporting 
to continue the Revolution ends in an overwhelming check 
to it. All his victories and conquests left France worse off 
than before. Was the order he established in his own country 
worth the disorder he created and spread throughout Europe?’ 

To Louis Madelin, the most prolific writer of our own time 
on Napoleon, Mr. Gey! gives little merit for anything new or 
important. In his numerous books there is scarcely any 
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mention of his mistakes, and if anyone agrees with Sorel, 
whom Madelin supports throughout, these mistakes are of no 
great significance, as Napoleon was compelled to defend 
France against an envious Europe all the time. 

Mr. Geyl, notwithstanding his judicial attitude, is hardly 
fair to Madelin, whose works are a most valuable contribution 
to history. Anyone, however, unacquainted with the life of 
Napoleon would, after reading his books, receive the impression 
that his greatness was due far more to his administrative than 
to his military capacity. In fact, the campaigns are treated as 
mere incidents in a career of political and economic activity. 

The picture that Madelin paints of the state of France 
when Bonaparte became First Consul is one of chaos every- 
where ; disorder in finance, with an empty treasury, in com- 
munications, in the army, in the church, in society generally, 
with profiteers and shameless women living in luxury, in 
family life, and, worst of all, in the people’s minds, resulting 
from an utter indifference to the dangers threatening the 
country. The picture may seem exaggerated but it is fully 
corroborated by Vandal in his Avénement de Bonaparte and 
Aulard in Paris sous le Directoire and to deal with this state 
of affairs, the first thing Bonaparte wanted was peace. But 
he wanted peace on his own terms, namely, the security of 
the natural frontiers as fixed by the Revolution. The Peace 
of Amiens was unfortunately a temporary truce broken by 
England, but during that short period, a series of extra- 
ordinary measures were devised—the Concordat, the amnesty 
for émigrés, the reorganisation of Public Instruction and the 
founding of the Legion of Hozour. No wonder he felt 
satisfied with his work. 

Mr. Gey] concludes his analysis with an account of George 
Lefebvre, a historian and economist little known outside 
France, but whose Napoleon is well worth a careful study as 
it displays a penetrating judgment and gives a surprisingly 
complete picture of Napoleon, but on the whole unfavourable. 

One lays down this most interesting book and wonders 
what the author himself thinks of the man to whom he has 
devoted four hundred and forty-nine pages. He does not tell 
us, and perhaps it is just as well to let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. If Mr. Geyl will kindly perform a similar service 
for English historians, he may adopt the verdict of H. A. L. 
Fisher, that great authority on Napoleon, that ‘‘ when all deduc- 
tions have been made for ill-calculated plans, transitional 
expedients and policies triumphantly cancelled by his oppon- 
ents, there remains a residue of political influences so great as 
immeasurably to overshadow any which can be ascribed to 
any other modern ruler of a European state.” 
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“THE MONTH” 
AN APPRECIATION 


HE note which introduces the new series of The Month states 

what its aims are, and no literary enterprise of the time has such 

a just, cogent, and fundamental point of view. Its intention is to 
ignore the taboo which has separated the languages of literature, art 
and theology from each other and from the layman, and to return to 
the /ingua franca of culture, to the inclusion of every spiritual activity 
under one catholic head. It is an apt adjective, for whether it is spelt 
with a small C or a large it keeps the sense of tradition and perspective : 
it has overtones of universality... The Month is in fact a Roman Catholic 
magazine, but this means—as the introduction claims—that it considers 
philosophy and theology matter that can mix with poems and stories, 
and not that its appeal will be only to co-religionists. 

Imaginative and critical writing by Catholics need not imply some- 
thing altogether special and unique, something we shall not find in any 
other kind of literature. As Newman pointed out in The Idea of a Univer- 
sity, Catholic literature is simply books written by Catholics. But 
fiction is perhaps obstinately secular, both in origin and technique ; 
** Tf literature is to be a study of human nature you cannot have a Christian 
literature,” says Newman again. In this first Month there is no imaginative 
prose, but we shall soon have a chance to see how Catholic novelists of 
to-day have challenged Newman’s remark, for stories by Graham Greene 
and Evelyn Waugh, and an unpublished diary of Bernanos, are promised 
for the forthcoming issues—a most impressive list. 

In the meantime here are riches enough—philosophical articles by 
Father D’Arcy and Frederick Copleston which are lucid commentaries 
on shades of existentialism current in both secular and religious thought. 
It may seem remarkable that these should be found in a Catholic maga- 
zine, and it is still more remarkable that the Catholic Church can recognise 
the Christian existentialism with which Marcel is associated. His attitude, 
so far as one can see, is that the individual in the loneliness of his ego 
and the irrelevance of his surroundings in an existentialist world, can 
break the spell only by nerving himself for a “‘ meaningless ” act of 
faith and flinging himself upon God. Even Kierkegaard’s savage attack 
upon Christendom and the Danish Church for what he considered the 
complete relapse of its clergy to the standards of the virtuous pagan, does 
not affect the value of his ideas in the eyes of the Catholic intelligentsia. 

There is a variety of outlook and opinions in The Month which 
demonstrates the capacity of the Church for absorbing in the process 
of her development whatever is of value in contemporary civilisation. 
This elasticity has had an interesting effect upon literature. The medieval 
unity of all arts within the Church, which is glanced at in the introductory 
note, may have indirectly destroyed poetry when the extinction of the 
southern chivalry in the Albigensian Crusade brought the Provencal 
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lyric period to an abrupt end, but medieval religion was not always the 
repressive literary influence that is sometimes imagined. Much more 
repressive, or rather demoralising, for the effect was subtler than the 
mere external activity of inquisition and imprimatur, was the splitting-up 
and segregating influence upon Renaissance poetry of the various re- 
formed churches. This is clearly visible in Paradise Lost. The critical 
battle which has never ceased to be waged about the position of Satan 
in that poem shows what a new kind of literature had arrived. An epic 
poem which left undecided whether God or Satan were its hero would 
have seemed a failure or worse to the medieval writers. We unregenerate 
moderns take a different view: the beauty of the poem seems to us 
increased by the magnificent independence of Satan, but we can hardly 
help seeing that he causes a dilemma which remains unsolved. Critics 
who rightly refuse to separate the literary from the religious side of the 
poem, assure us in vain that there can be no question of Milton admiring 
Satan, and that the latter is as much “‘ under control ” as are the devils 
in the Divine Comedy. One can only reply that in that case Milton was 
unsuccessful in transmitting his intention to his readers, for to most of 
us his Hell is a sovereign state exclusive of and perhaps preferable to 
Heaven, while Dante’s remains—as he intended it—a terrible province 
of the Divinity. No comparisons need be made, but the Divine Comedy 
is possibly more of an architectural whole because it reconciles the claims 
of poetry and the claims of 14th century religious orthodoxy. 

In a more technical sense the Protestant writers of the Renaissance 
were hampered by the necessity of taking sides. They had to describe 
good things in the language of Good and bad in the language of Bad. 
There was one vocabulary for Heaven and another for Hell because 
the two were no longer under the same dispensation. Calvinist theology 
had somehow turned the whole universe, as poets saw it, into an armed 
camp. Milton’s Hell and Heaven are of quite a different texture: he 
cannot use the interchangeability of metaphor that widens the whole 
scope of a poet. Thus while Dante can compare the flames of Hell to 
snow-flakes falling in the passes of the Alps, or the colour of the Record- 
ing Angel’s clothing to “earth dried on the spade ”—Milton’s Hell is 
uniformly of “ burning marl,” “‘ tartarean sulphur ” and so on, and his 
Heaven of Crystal and Adamant. They cannot borrow comparisons 
from each other’s departments, or from earth, to give themselves a 
greater probability. 

It is strange that religious poetry in English is often beautiful from 
just this process of narrowing and “ sectarianism” which gives its 
characteristic tone to Paradise Lost. What flaws the great poem is the 
making of the smaller ones. And almost all our great religious poetry is 
Catholic or near-Catholic—Crashaw, Herbert, Hopkins—they are the 
minor Catholic tradition, the jewelled chapel, while Dante is the great 
nave. Their excellence is due to an esotericism as great as that of any 
sect. But Thomas Merton, whose poem on The Legend of St. Clement 
heads The Month, is not in their tradition; he is determined to write in 
the contemporary poetic manner, he has chosen “ universality ” in the 
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sense for which The Month stands, and this is surely a pity. It is almost 
as if the Hymn to St. Teresa were written in the vein and metre of Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes. For lines like : 


** Words of God blaze like a disaster . . . 
The Lamb soon shall stand 
White as a shout against the sky. . . .” 


have the same device of appealing for emphasis to an emotional and 
sensory opposite that we meet in any modern anthology: the sacred 
subject does not seem to emerge from these phrases. Religious poetry, 
one feels, must concentrate, cannot afford to generalise, however much 
other religious writing may steep itself in an up-to-date lay atmosphere 
in order to get across. Herbert and Hopkins express the properties of 
their faith in the texture of every word, in Herbert temptation itself 
takes the forms of the Communion. 


** Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it : there was corn 
Before my tears did drownit.” . 
And in Hopkins even a storm in the North Sea lives in religious symbols. 
** Storm flakes were scroll-leaved flowers, lily showers— 
Sweet heaven was astrew with them.” 
This is a marvellous poetic tradition, and perhaps Catholic poetry would 
do better to try and continue it rather than attempting a return to that 
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greater Catholic tradition in which sacred and profane poetry was almost 
the same. After 1500 neither Catholic nor Protestant could write with 
just that unconscious certainty of being enclosed in religious civilisation 
as the fruit envelopes the stone. One aspect of this certainty would be 
called irreverence to-day, and was so called by the Reformation writers, 
who took life as seriously as the members of a young partisan movement 
must. But the earlier Passion Plays and Medizvalists could be out- 
rageously blasphemous in a curiously innocent and charming way. They 
could satirise individual friars for instance, without attacking the religious 
orders as such. Dunbar’s delightful Ballad of Kynd Kittok tells how an 
old woman who kept an inn went to heaven, but finding the ale there was 
sour, asserted her right—after a spirited argument with St. Peter—to 
return and fetch a barrel of XXX from her own pub. This does not 
mean that Dunbar is covertly poking fun at the whole of Christian belief; 
it is precisely because he is so at home in it that he can write in this way. 

Something of the same kind has always been present in the Catholic 
attitude—in Chesterton and R. A. Knox and now in this magazine. This 
wide sympathy and lack of prudery distinguishes John Rothenstein’s 
Fragment of Autobiography, which explains how he became a Catholic. 
Remarking on the scope of the Catholic Church he points out the limited 
nature of a sect like the Quakers, despite the consistent integrity of their 
views. He decided that he had no place in an “ Aristocracy of Virtue.” 
This is sharp criticism; in spite of its sympathy and tolerance the 
Catholic attitude in intellectual matters is by no means inclined to gloss 
the issue. Thus at the end of an essay on Proust, Martin Turnell comes 
to some conclusions that seem a little harsh to the lay critic. ‘‘ Proust’s 
positive standards,” says Mr. Turnell, “are not impressive . . . the 
grandmother and the mother stand for decency but they do so at an 
elementary level. They represent the human qualities which are an 
indispensable minimum in any human society.” It is a new thing to hear 
Proust censured for his moral attitude, but from this standpoint such 
censure is reasonable enough. Mr. Evelyn Waugh is similarly severe 
about the ’Nineties. It is unlikely that a Catholic critic would be taken 
in by the dictum of Art for Art’s sake. 

But this assumption that there is something more important than 
literature, or rather that literature is only a part of an ethos ultimately 
regenerative, is never pressed too far. Von Hugel used to suggest to 
people who came to him for spiritual advice that they should take a stiff 
course of Thucydides or Homer, some study which they could get their 
teeth into and which would stimulate and prepare their faculties. It 
was surely admirable advice. The best chance of spiritual health is to 
be intellectually active in as many ways as possible, and it is this exercise 
that a publication like The Month offers. It presents not only the substance 
of spiritual things but what C. S. Lewis has called “ the rich Virgilian 
penumbra of belief.” 


SHETLAND SANCTUARY. By Richard Perry. (Faber. 255.) Mr. Perry 
has in the past been a contributor to this Review, and all readers who 
are interested in bird and country life will welcome his latest book. 
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In order to collect the necessary material to write Shetland Sanctuary, Mt, 
Perry spent five arduous months on a small island in the Shetlands, so7 
that it was possible for him to follow the breeding season of the birds” 
from the moment of their arrival in the island until their departure. The) 
small island of Noss is uninhabited except during the lambing season, and! 
during his stay there Mr. Perry was sometimes quite alone. In spite of 
severe weather conditions, and the physical exhaustion brought on by) 
long hours of patient watch at all times of the day and night in this harsh: 
climate, he has achieved the most detailed and valuable research. | 
Mr. Perry made a particular study of three kinds of birds—the great t 
skua, the arctic skua, and the gannet. In spite of the tremendous amount 
of work this already involved, he by no means ignored the various other 
birds that came to nest on this ideal bird sanctuary. To add to all the 
other hazards and discomforts of Mr. Perry’s life, his observation of 
skuas was made very wearing by their severe mobbing whenever he 
approached their young. An idea of how formidable this was can be 
gained from some of the photographs illustrating this book, but in spite 
of this Mr. Perry managed to ring the young birds. . 
The conditions for a study of bird life offered on this wild and remote 
Shetland island are ideal. Mr. Perry writes with real sensitivity of the 
beauty of his surroundings which is further enhanced by the teeming, 
vital life of its wild inhabitants. The descriptions of the great skua are 
of particular interest as this species was very near extinction a short time 
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